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A HUNGRY SOUL. 


By A. JEANS. 


CHAPTER I. 


HERE were long lines of pale gold shimmering through the 

black stems of the leafless trees. The white smoke curling 

from innumerable chimneys of the large house was faintly dipped in 

the pinkish glow of the sky. Over the green grass of shrubbery and 

lawn the sunbeams played almost merrily, as if it were summer, but 

sometimes alighting on the bare trees, they discovered it was winter, 
grew dull, and faded away. 

A number of gaunt-faced, poorly clothed men tramped up the 
avenue that led to the fine old house of Nethermere, whose owner, 
Mr. Fairling, was master of a large mill situated in the large town of 
Dumbleton, about a mile away. 

These were the members of the Weavers’ Union, come to protest 
against a reduction of wages in consequence of the introduction of 
some improvement in machinery. 

At this period trade unionism boasted no large civil service, with 
its salaried secretaries, well educated, and able for the most part to 
hold their own very well in all debates and arguments. This was 
still the time when the employers looked upon emp/loyés as of a 
different race from themselves, and the men, conscious that they were 
looked upon as little better than beasts, too often added to their 
rightful indignation against injustice a brutal hatred against their 


masters. 
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Just now, when the group came in sight of the house one of the 
men, with a gesture of insane rage, said, ‘‘ D——n the wretch, I’d like 
to raze his house to the ground.” This Ben Emmersil was naturally 
fat, but his puffy cheeks fell in for want of nourishment. He had 
ugly, malicious eyes, and was the sort of man ready to play any nasty 
trick on an employer or workman in disgrace with the union. 

“Tt’s a big enough house, though he’ll talk about his poverty,” 
growled another. This Mark Ryder was very different from the 
last speaker. He hada sensitive nature, most accessible to kindness, 
which suffering, or the sight of it in others, roused to a pitch of 
madness. With nerves overwrought, he too, like Ben, might have 
been capable of clubbing his foe, but, unlike him, a bitter remorse 
would have gnawed him till the last days of his life. 

“Let him have his fine house if he likes,” growled another in a 
deep bass voice, “if he will give us justice.” 

This Othniel Stone was endowed with a much less passionate 
temperament than Mark. His strong nerves enabled him always to 
keep his head in difficult circumstances, and he would never be 
driven by anger, like Ryder, to commit an act in which his real self 
had no part. He possessed a far higher degree of intelligence than 
the rest, and his adhesion to unionism was not, like the others’, due 
to hereditary custom and a wild revolt against misery, but to a definite 
belief in the nobleness of its aims, and the conviction that the union 
was the only bulwark against a terrible oppression. The fourth man, 
who had not yet spoken, Leigh Arkwright, said, with his thin finger 
pointing towards the house, “ How beautifully that ivy glitters in the 
sunlight.” The others all burst out in a loud guffaw, for the idea of 
noticing such a thing seemed highly absurd to them. 

This poor Leigh, in a humble way, was an artist, and spent all 
his spare time in drawing, and all the money he could afford on 
blocks, pencils and colouring materials. He was, moreover, a strong 
unionist, and shared the ordinary feelings of his class on trade 
questions ; but he had an inner thirst for beauty, which no one 
guessed and none would have understood. 

Arrived at the door, Othniel, who was the leader, rang the bell with 
a slow, solemn deliberation. The reverberation sent almost a thrill 
of fear through the workmen, for they had the instinctive awe of the 
uneducated before the cultured gentleman. For all that, though 
they dreaded the display of superior mental weapons, they were not 
in the least to be turned from their course. Only Leigh at this 
moment thought nothing of the momentous meeting. He had for- 
gotten the long hours of work, the inadequate pay, the comfortless 
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home. He was following the long lines of wavy white cloud that 
hung over the little ridge of wood in the distant horizon. He was 
noting the wonderful twisted branches of an old oak on the lawn, and 
the artist soul, that had so little to satisfy its needs, rejoiced in the 
glorious feast spread before it. Finally, he tore out a greasy old 
piece of paper and a pencil stump, and began to sketch delicately and 
not inaccurately the landscape before him. His comrades all grinned, 
but he took no heed. How a man who had got so much sense as 
Leigh, and was so clever at argument and debate, could condescend 
to occupy himself in scratching a lot of lines on a piece of paper 
puzzled and bewildered them. For, apart from his drawing mania, 
they all looked up to Leigh as better educated than themselves, and 
had brought him to be one of their spokesmen. The poor fellow, 
however, had scant time to complete his sketch, for in a few seconds 
the door was opened. The manservant made some difficulty about 
admittance. 

“Tt will be better for your master and more courteous to us to 
let us in,” said Othniel politely. 

“ We are willing to give him a chance,” shouted Mark. 

“Squeeze the silly fool’s neck,” said Ben, and there was some- 
thing savage in his tone that frightened the footman, and he yielded. 
The hall which they entered was like a large room. An artistic 
daughter of Mr. Fairling’s had discovered its capabilities and 
furnished it luxuriously and tastefully. A big fire was burning in 
the huge old-fashioned grate, and most of the workmen at once 
walked up to it and began to warm themselves. Almost insensibly 
the warmth of the atmosphere softened their moods a little. Even 
Ben looked genial and good-humoured. 

“T’ve never seen such a fire since I was a boy, at an inn in which my 
father and I once took refuge when we were on the tramp,” he said. 

“Fancy not hearing the clamp of one’s boots on the floor,” said 
Mark, who was experimenting on tiptoe. 

Leigh from the first had taken no heed of fire or furniture. His 
eye had caught an engraving of the Sistine Madonna hanging over 
the fireplace. We, to whom that face, with its human tenderness, 
its divine purity, its peace that no mortal anguish can assail, has 
been familiar since our childhood, can never imagine the effect that 
the first sight of it produced on the poor artisan. Art in its grandest 
dreams had never fronted him with beauty like to this. There fell 
on him an awe and happiness unutterable, such as might come to us 
if the dead for whom our hearts have long ached returned trans- 
figured and transformed with their eternal glory. 
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Mr. Fairling now entered, bright, confident, and cheery. He was 
not in the least afraid that he could not manage his discontented 
workmen. 

‘“‘ We've taken the liberty, since we couldn’t find you at the office 
and the overseer refused to believe us, to come out here,” began 
Othniel in an awkward, lumbering fashion ; for the clear speech, the 
gentlemanly manner of Mr. Fairling, made him extremely conscious 
of his own deficiencies. Then he blurted out, “‘ We can’t accept the 
reduced pay. It is not just to expect that men should work for 
wages that will not keep body and soul together.” As he uttered 
the last words Othniel had forgotten that he was an uneducated 
workman before his mental superior, for the man who asks justice is 
the superior of the one who denies its claims. 

Leigh did his duty and explained clearly the men’s desires and the 
reasons for them. The argument need not be set down here, but 
the master grew less confident and more annoyed. Purblind, he 
threw the whole blame on Othniel and Leigh. Ben and Mark 
had meanwhile stood awkwardly, sometimes taking a sly peep at 
Mr. Fairling, more often looking at the floor. 

“These would be right enough,” thought Mr. Fairling, “if only 
Arkwright and Stone would let them alone.” Little did he dream, 
nervous, heavily embarrassed as they felt themselves in his presence, 
that they were thinking that Leigh and Othniel did not press their 
claims half strongly enough, and that the master should have been 
strongly denounced to his face. Angry and vexed at the turn 
affairs had taken, he went through to another room to consult some 
account books. 

“ Confound these two! I could arrange everything if it were not 
for them. I beg your pardon, George,” he said hastily, seeing his son, 
a handsome lad of about eighteen, standing near, busily sketching. 

“ No excuse needed, dad,” answered the boy airily ; “I’ve had 
the door open and been enjoying the little scene. The British work- 
man has a greater capacity for dramatic expression than I had 
imagined.” 

“ Damn their dramatic expression ; it’ll cost me a pretty penny !” 

** Shall I tell you how you could square Leigh, and he seems to 
be one of the bigwigs amongst those chaps ?” 

“ Well?” said Mr. Fairling angrily. 

‘‘ Offer him the engraving of the Sistine Madonna. You don’t 
value it a button, and I’m going to buy a better one.” 

Mr. Fairling stormed. “I know you don’t care for business, but 
you might at least not make fun of your father’s difficulties.’ 
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“Try him,” said the boy, maliciously. ‘You should have seen 
the look in his great china-blue eyes when he first caught sight of it. 
Trust me,” he said grandiloquently ; “we artists understand each 
other.” 

Mr. Fairling was desperate, and the boy seemed to be in earnest. 
He called the man into the room. Leigh came shuffling in, with his 
long legs, and his eyes straying round the walls. As Mr. Fairling 
foliowed the man’s look he grew more hopeful, and he said sharply, 
* Are you fond of pictures ?” 

Leigh looked surprised ; as well he might, for his employer had 
never shown the slightest interest in his tastes. 

“ Yes,” he said ; “if I only had’em the world would be a different 
place, and then I could copy ’em, and be sure I was doing something 
good, and now I don’t know whether I do right or wrong. I am 
afraid I make a mess of things just drawing what takes my fancy.” 
He explained all this, for something in his master’s expression 
encouraged him. 

“ Well, I'll give you that engraving of the Madonna you so much 
admired if you don’t strike, and exert your influence to dissuade the 
others.” 

“You don’t mean the Sistine,” Leigh almost screamed,—“ the 
one over the fireplace ?” 

Mr. Fairling nodded, and the workman stood perfectly still. 
The boy found the situation extremely laughable. The artisan, with 
his clothes all patches, his large eyes wandering everywhere, con- 
sidering whether he should go on strike or accept an engraving of the 
Sistine Madonna, appeared a highly ludicrous figure. Mr. Fairling 
was wholly absorbed in thinking whether he would be successful in 
settling this grave business matter. Leigh was smitten with intoler- 
able anguish. All his life he had striven, he had struggled and 
wrestled to satisfy his love of art. After the long day’s work he had 
often sat till the early hours of the dawn busily engaged with his 
pencil or brush. He had tramped miles to take some lessons from 
a poor old artist that he had hunted up ina neighbouring town. 
These were the days before the opening of galleries to the multitude, 
and he had seen so little, and was conscious to the full of his loss. 
He, with his scanty knowledge, his vivid imagination, his great hope, 
had been haunted for years by the nearness of the great world of art, 
to which he could not enter. Now it seemed to him that if he 
possessed the picture he could go into it at will. Along with this 
strained artistic sensitiveness he possessed a loyal, simple nature. 
The trade union was not to him the tyranny depicted by the historian 
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or novelist. It never entered his head to discuss the right of the 
individual to take work or leave it as he chose. His union was for 
him a government to which he owed obedience, a bond that united 
him to his fellow-workmen, that guarded his and their interests. In 
breaking this he was not only false to his friends, but imperilled their 
welfare. To his truthful, unsophisticated mind no disguise of those 
facts were possible. The boy observed his struggles with amusement, 
and went and fetched the picture and placed it in his hands. 

As Leigh clutched it he realised that if he left it behind he 
would pass into a darkness out of which the face would for ever gaze, 
ghastly in its unsubstantiality, terrible in its reproach. Before that 
vision the solid realities of life paled. What cared he for better 
wages, shorter hours, nay even for his duty to his fellow-men ? 

“T agree,” he answered hoarsely, “and if I don’t strike, and don’t 
urge others to do the same, there will be a sufficient number of men 
at the mill to keep the work going.” 

It was settled that after this agreement it would be wiser for Mr. 
Fairling first to dismiss the others, and that afterwards Leigh, with his 
picture, should go alone. 

As Leigh in a little while took his way to the dirt-begrimed town, 
pressing every now and again the parcel to make sure that his treasure 
was safe, there were mingled tears of exquisite happiness and bitter 
sorrow in his eyes. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE strike was scotched through the efforts and example of Leigh ; 
but some of the men, including Mark Ryder, Othniel Stone and 
Benjamin Emmersil, and a few others, held to their original determi- 
nation. Mr. Fairling congratulated himself on following his son’s 
advice. At first the treachery of his conduct lay very lightly on 
Leigh’s soul. He started to copy his picture. He attempted only a 
pencil sketch. Leigh had no thought of being presumptuous. He 
would have allowed without demur that to make even a fair copy 
was far beyond his power. He drew because he had no choice. 
To the artist the beauty that soothes our nerves, that clears for a 
moment the mist of low desires from our eyes, bears the imperative 
message, “ Go thou and do likewise.” The poor ignorant workman, 
not knowing the thousand voices in which the command may be 
uttered, obeyed the only one he heard. He had never been so 
happy in his life. Every line that his pencil sketched thrilled his 
nerves, and seemed to bring him closer to the ineffable beauty for 
which his soul had thirsted all his days. 
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Meanwhile he had no eyes for the thin men and women that 
walked the streets. Since his betrayal he had never seen Ben, 
Mark, or Othniel, and he did not know how desperate was their 
need or how bitter was their wrath against him. The want of 
work was telling very hardly on them all. A child of Mark’s, whom 
he had loved with all the passionate vehemence of his nature, was 
slowly dying for want of food. Little stout Ben was getting very 
thin, and with every quarter of a pound of flesh he lost his eyes grew 
larger and fiercer. Othniel, who with the aid of a hard-working wife 
had managed by slow degrees to furnish a little home of more than 
usual comfort and nicety, now carried his little bookshelves, his 
pretty chairs, to the secondhand dealer with his usual stoicism, and 
comforted and assuaged his gentle little wife. ‘Think how much 
happier we are than the Ryders with their children—their little girl 
is dying fast, and the others are pinched and wan,” he said. Inwardly 
Othniel thanked God for His mercy in taking his two children long 
ago ; otherwise he doubted whether he would have the strength for 
the deed which he, Ben and Mark had resolved to commit. He was 
not like Mark, whose frenzy at the idea of losing one child drove all 
consideration for the others out of his head. If Othniel’s children 
had lived he could not so easily have risked a death on the scaffold. 

Of all this misery Leigh, in his art absorption, saw and heard 
nothing for long. The day at last came when his eyes were opened. 
He always gave a considerable part of his wages to a married sister 
who had a large family, and who was always dinning her wants into 
his ears. One evening, when he was as usual busy with his picture, 
he heard the sound of hissing. He rose and looked out, and there, 
marching down the street, was his sister, a gorgeous red feather in 
her hat, a new shawl, and every sign of luxury that an artisan’s wife 
can show. The source of all this grandeur was quite well known, 
and as she proudly strutted past the public-house near the men sent 
ugly glowering glances at her, and the women and children called her 
names in shrill piping voices. The contrast between this woman, 
well nourished and well clad, and the thin pale faces round was only 
too marked. When she came upstairs to Leigh she said, “I always 
did say you were right to stick to your work. What fools these 
people be, and they are angry with people that have more sense” 

“You told me,” answered Leigh, “that your children needed 
clothing.” 

“Not worse than I did a shawl,” she answered quickly. 

When his sister left him he resumed his drawing, but there were 
horror and guilt in his soul. He continued till, perhaps, it was about 
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one o’clock in the morning. The candle was getting low, the air in 
the room was chill and damp. A wind had arisen, and was moaning, 
and at intervals through the large black clouds shone the white cold 
moon. Leigh was thinking that it was time he should go to bed 
when there sounded a rattling at his door. Ben, Mark and Othniel 
stood before him, and Ben held a gun. Leigh rose and faced them. 
There was sadness but no terror in his face. ‘It is just,” he said, 
“but be-kind to me and grant me one little favour.” 

“Send the d——d traitor to hell !” grunted Ben. ‘“ My child is 
dead, kill him at once !” shouted Mark. Only Othniel remained cold 
and quiet. He too had suffered, but he was less occupied with his 
wrongs and more conscious of the solemn mission he had to fulfil. 
He was not like Ben, wild with pain, and eager to wreak it on an 
object. He was, according to his own idea, carrying out a most 
sacred duty. To Othniel the union was a confederacy against a 
tyranny that threatened to devour his class, and treachery in one of 
its members a social crime of the worst kind. The fineness of his 
feeling was shown in that, though he felt a perfect hatred and 
contempt for Leigh, he desired that he should suffer no unnecessary 
pang besides that which justice, as he conceived it, demanded. 

“‘ What is it you wish ?” he said. 

“T have nearly finished my picture, and I would like to leave it 
completely done. ‘This will seem a silly fancy, but for it I betrayed 
you, and somehow my mind would be more at ease if I finished my 
drawing.” 

“ As long as the candle lasts you may paint,” pronounced Othniel. 
A cry of execration went up from the other men at this slight 
reprieve. ‘Are we to stand catching our deaths of cold while the 
d d scoundrel amuses himself scratching a lot of lines? My 
child is dead ; why should he live a moment longer? ” shrieked Mark 
hysterically. 

With an expression of pain on his face Leigh seated himself and 
took up his pencil. The moon now shone clearly, lighting up the 
attic with its whitewashed walls, the plain deal furniture. Othniel 
went to the window to look out. The house stood high. A great 
expanse of sky with silver-fringed clouds lying still was visible. 
Below lay a wide extent of houses, looking fantastically and beauti- 
fully shaped in the dim light, and far away, in misty whiteness, lay 
the outline of the distant northern hills. Othniel had no sense of 
incongruity between the scene and the deed of bloodshed so soon to 
be committed. Rather he felt in his vague way that an unseen 
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power approved his course. “God himself could not deny the justice 
of the action,” he muttered. 

Ben once more said it was a d——d shame to let the job hang 
on in this fashion, while Mark stared continually around him ; but on 
whatever object his eyes fixed themselves he saw nothing but a dead 
child’s face, and in every soft whisper of the wind heard only the 
wail of his little one in pain. Meanwhile the steady scratch of the 
pencil was heard, and by slow degrees the man whose death was to 
satisfy the pain, the wrath, the love of justice that surged in each 
breast drew all attention to himself. He was working quietly and 
constantly, wholly absorbed in his occupation, undisturbed by the 
fate that lay so near him. Even Ben’s anger was modified. ‘“ He’s 
not a coward, at any rate,” he muttered. Mark forgot for a moment 
his dead child, and instead was haunted by the memories of the work 
they had done together. Only Othniel looked harder and colder, for 
the courage of Leigh only made his duty the more difficult. Then 
at last the workmen began to be interested in Leigh’s drawing. His 
fancy for the pencil and brush had always been regarded as the 
one weak spot in an exceptionally clever man. A whim pursued in 
the very jaws of death is treated with indulgence. Mark was the 
first to come under an influence none of them had ever felt in their 
lives before. ‘ That bea rare beautiful woman tho’rt trying to copy,” 
he said. 

“Yes, it is the Mother of Christ,” answered Leigh without stopping. 

“Then I suppose our little Mary will be with her,” went on the 
man, who, uneducated, frenzied, with murder in his heart, was not 
deficient in religious feelings. ‘‘I don’t think I’d mind a woman 
like that having charge of our Mary,” he added naively. Yet surely 
the genius of Raphael has not received a higher tribute. All this 
time Othniel had been following the motions of the pencil and 
tracing its course with his clear, questioning intellect. Gradually he 
discovered that every touch was adding to the beauty of the face and 
increasing the truth of the resemblance. The sense that Leigh in 
his work was not following a careless fancy, but some definite inward 
law and ideal, was for the first time realised by him. Till now he 
had always felt the same good-humoured contempt for Leigh’s 
love of art as for a woman’s taste for finery. Now he was 
clearly conscious that a love of something infinitely fine and high was 
guiding the thin knotty hand of the workman who had betrayed his 
comrades, 

The candle began to splutter. Leigh fixed it up higher on an 
old box, so that he might turn the flickering, unsteady light to the 
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best advantage. The men crowded closer round and gazed 
continually at his copy and the picture. Their minds, so long 
imprisoned in their ignorance, opened to the mystery and holiness 
that lies at the core of all pure beauty. They did not exclaim how 
beautiful, how lovely, but their hearts softened towards their friend, 
and the crime that had appeared so base and unpardonable to them 
was judged less harshly. The candle went out, but the moonlight 
bathed the Madonna of the workman and of the genius in glory. 

“T am ready,” said Leigh quietly ; “I have finished. I have 
acted most badly towards you. God knows I suffered when I saw the 
pale faces of the women and children. to-night.” 

It was Mark, impulsive as usual, who spoke first. “I forgive 
him the death of my child. There cannot be badness in a heart that 
draws a woman like yon. He’s made me think o’ my child’s 
happiness in the other world, and I don’t blame him for seeking to 
copy that holy face and for forgetting us.” 

Othniel spoke, as usual when he was much moved, with slow 
deliberation. ‘I’d always prided myself on knowing all the sorts of 
goodness in the world and being just to every man. But thou hast 
shown me there’s a something fine in the earth of which I had not 
dreamed, and though I thought that no deed had ever been so black 
as yours, I’ll not judge it now.” 

“ T can scarcely bear your kindness,” answered Leigh. 

“Supposing I kill you after all,” said Ben, playing with the gun. 
His wrath had been conquered too under the influence of the others 
and admiration for Leigh’s courage. He did not in the least wish now 
to murder Leigh, but his malicious nature could not resist the chance 
of playing on a man’s hopes and fears. He handled his weapon 
awkwardly, and knocked the trigger, and no one was more horrified 
than he when Leigh fell down with a heavy thud. 

They bore him tenderly to his bed. He was wounded to death, 
and he knew it. 

** It’s only just,” he muttered feebly. ‘ Even the face of the Mother 
of God has looked angrily at me this last hour.” 

Instinctively they did him the one kindness in their power. 
They brought the pictures close to him, and placed them where he 
could see them till the mists of death hid them from his sight for 
ever. 
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ISAAC WATTS AS AN 
EDUCA TIONIST. 


1674-1748. 


“ VERY man,” says Dr. Samuel Johnson, “ acquainted with the 

common principles of human action will look with venera- 
tion on the writer who is at one time combating Locke and at 
another making a catechism for children in their fourth year.” 
Dr. Johnson looks on Isaac Watts as the introducer if not of culture, 
at least of polished diction amongst the Dissenters. Yet greatly as 
he admires the humility of the man who can “descend from the 
dignity of science” to teach children, of the man who can preach the 
gospel of culture, yet it is the essential goodness of Watts that gets 
hold of Samuel Johnson. “It is difficult to read a page,” he says, 
“without learning or at least wishing to be better. . . . He that sat 
down only to reason is, on a sudden, compelled to pray.” 

Isaac Watts was so versatile a writer that it is difficult to say in 
which subject of writing he achieves his greatest distinction. As a 
preacher, poet, philosopher, he attained a considerable reputation, 
and in these respects, especially amongst the members of his own 
denomination, he has probably received his due recognition. 
Little, however, seems to be known of him as an educationist, except, 
indeed, that he wrote the famous Divine and Moral Songs for Children. 
At these the modern yeader or hearer is inclined to smile in a 
superior manner, forgetting that they were published in 1720, when 
writing “to the capacity of children” was, to say the least, very rare. 
Let the carper at the Divine and Moral Songs produce, let us not 
say a better, but any work written solely for the benefit of children 
at an earlier date than 1720. Then will be the time to speak 
slightingly, if necessary, of Dr. Watts’s book. In the meantime the 
Divine and Moral Songs require to be given their position in the 
history of education. 

But in an account of Dr. Isaac Watts as an educationist, nothing, 
I think, deserves a prior place to “An Essay towards the 
Encouragement of Charity Schools, particularly those which are 
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supported by Protestant Dissenters for teaching the Children of the 
Poor to Read and Work.” The whole essay is filled with the spirit 
of a good man, and it is seen at once that Watts belongs to the 
philanthropic school of educationists, and is to be placed as a fellow- 
thinker, or rather fellow-feeler, with Pestalozzi and John Pounds. He 
would have teachers diligent and careful in their proper duty, 
prudent to deal with children according to their temper, age, and 
capacity, and tender and compassionate to the children of the poor. 
The aims of teachers, managers, and supporters must be “very 
sincere ” for the public good. 

But sound as are these views, more impressive is Dr. Watts’s 
attitude towards some of the larger questions of education as to 
which we of this generation have attained to convictions—due in no 
small measure to the earnest pleading of such men as Isaac Watts 
and their successors. Take, for example, the idea of universal 
education and the education of girls. I do not wish in any way to 
suggest that Isaac Watts is the originator of either idea. Of the idea 
of universal education, it would seem that the first effective ex- 
ponent of it was John Amos Comenius (1592-1671), when he 
said: ‘‘ We design for all who have been born human beings, general 
instruction to fit them for everything human.” And as to the 
education of women, the same writer said: “Equally are they 
(women) God’s image ; equally are they partakers of grace and of 
the kingdom to come; equally are they furnished with minds agile 
and capable of wisdom, yea, often beyond our sex. . . . Do we fear 
their rashness? The more we occupy their thoughts, the less room 
will there be in them for rashness, which springs generally from 
vacuity of mind.” 

But if Isaac Watts is not the originator of these ideas he is at 
any rate their valiant supporter. 

As to the education of the masses, Watts inquires as to the 
objections. It is said, he points out, that it is the business of the 
poor to labour, not to think! They ought to do as they are bid— 
without reasoning. Surely, he says, the thought of these thousands 
on thousands, stupidly ignorant, ought to raise some compassion in 
our hearts. Otherwise can we be said to have any tenderness in our 
souls? And again, how about the Golden Rule? Suppose you or 
I had been born poor, should we think it very Christian of our 
wealthier neighbours to keep back this great gift of education? God 
is the maker of rich and poor, and He has not always made the 
richest the dvigh¢est of men. Here is a fine passage on this point: 

“There may be here and there a fine and sparkling genius born 
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in cottages ; there may be some bright souls amongst the poorest of 
mortals. . . . Why should the world be deprived of all the benefit 
that might be drawn from such ingenious minds, under the care of 
a happy education? Let them at least be taught to know their 
letters and have a way made for their brighter talents to discover 
themselves. Diamonds of a noble lustre are taken from common 
earth, and every diamond is rough or cloudy till it is cut and 
polished. If there should happen to be a vein of silver mixed with 
the leaden ore, why should it be denied the favour of the refining- 
pot, since Nature seems to have made it on purpose to shine and 
glitter?” There—more completely expressed—is our modern 
notion of “ From the Gutter to the University.” 

Watts then draws attention to the danger to the state of confining 
the poor to “such shameful degrees of profound ignorance.” It 
is the ready way to bring confusion and even slavery on a whole 
nation. For such people are the fittest tools for ambition, tyranny, 
treason, and public mischief. “A silly noisy word or a foolish 
thyme tost about through such a brutal multitude has raised and 
fired a whole country into sedition and treason. Our British annals 
are the frequent witnesses of this madness in those ancient days 
when our forefathers could neither read nor write.” It is knowledge 
which preserves and secures a sense of true freedom in the minds of 
men. ‘Samson was not put to grind in the mill till he had lost his 
eyes. And if we are agreed to prevent light from striking into the souls 
of the multitude, it is possible that in some few generations it may come 
to our turn to grind in the mill too.” Of course Watts does not forbear 
to plead that stupid ignorance “fits and prepares the minds of the poor 
for all the superstitions and iniquities of the Popish Church.” But, 
even if they escape this calamity, their sound or unsound religion is 
chance, without knowledge. “It is all a mere matter of stupid 
mechanism. Whether, they are in the church or the street, in a 
fleet or an army, it is like a cloud of bodies without souls. And 
can such a set of creatures when they are grown up to the age of 
men and know nothing, can they be either acceptable to God in 
their pretences to religion, or can they be useful to Great Britain in 
its best interests ? ” 

Watts is particularly indignant that, with all the conveniences 
for improving the mind that come to us through printed books, 
through ignorance of the art of reading these are lost. It is as if 
the rich in their ill-natured pride and scorn said: “ Because they are 
born in extreme poverty, let them live and die in darkness.” 

But this is not all. If men are not educated as children, they 
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will be less responsive to a sense of truth, honesty, and faithfulness. 
How could children become worse labourers, worse servants, worse 
ploughmen, or soldiers by learning in “the word of God what 
duties they owe tomen”? Finally, Watts insists that the poor will lose 
so much chance of happiness in their leisure hours if they have not 
been taughtin youth. ‘ 4¢destwe can only suppose them to sit whole 
families together in the long winter evenings and talk scandal of 
their neighbours, because their minds were never furnished with 
better subjects of conversation.” 

Such are the considerations urged by Watts in reply to the 
objections that the poor do not need education. But Watts does 
not fail to notice and answer those other objections which are not 
altogether passed out of currency to-day. For instance, there is a 
great want of ploughmen and labourers in the country, and poor 
boys will never submit to this if they once get acquaintance with books 
and knowledge. Or will they not become haughty and wasteful ? 

In short, this essay is an acute piece of reasoning, in which 
Watts has carefully thought out the position of the objectors, and 
has most ably elaborated concise and crushing answers. Yet whilst 
it is the logic which convinces, it is the deep humane feeling which 
impresses us. “For my part,” he says in one place, “I wish that 
there was not the meanest figure of mankind in Great Britain, 
whether employed in the drudgeries of a family or holding the 
plough, but knew how to read his Bible, that he might be better 
acquainted with his duty in this world and the way to attain 
happiness in the next.” 

With regard to the second great question of education that I 
mentioned as treated by Watts—the education of girls—his views may 
be found in “A Discourse on the Education of Children and Youth.” 
He is speaking of the desirability of bringing up children to some 
trade or employment, even if they have not to earn their living. He 
gives rules for the training of sons. He then goes on: 

“But you will say then, what business of life must daughters be 
brought up to? I must confess, when I have seen so many of the 
sex who have lived well in the time of their childhood, grievously 
exposed to many hardships and poverty upon the death of their 
parents, I have often wished there were more of the callings or em- 
ployments of life peculiarly appropriated to women, and that they were 
regularly educated in them, that there might be a better provision 
made for their support.” 

Watts then makes a tentative suggestion, which is interesting, 
however impracticable : 
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‘“‘ What if all the garments which are worn by women were so 
limited and restrained in the manufacture of them, that they should 
all bemade only by their own sex? This would goa long way toward 
relief in this case. And what if some of the easier labours of life 
were reserved for them only? But this is not my province.” 

These positions, perhaps, are not so pronounced as many writers 
and thinkers of to-day would wish, but they at least show that Watts 
had started in the direction in which developments have actually taken 
place in regard to the employments of women as extended beyond 
the domestic circle, and in adequate and appropriate preparation for 
them. After such a passage no one will be surprised to hear that 
Watts holds that education is as important for girls as boys. 

“ As the sons of a family should be educated in the knowledge 
of writing, reading, spelling, and accounts, so neither should the 
daughters be trained up without them. Reading is as needful for 
one sex as the other; nor should girls be forbidden to handle the 
pen, or cast up a few figures, since it may be very much for their 
advantage in almost all circumstances of life, except in the very lowest 
rank of servitude or hard labour.” 

The position of women naturally determines the education of 
girls. Isaac Watts puts the question in the form natural to the age 
in which he lived when he treats “Of proper Degrees of Liberty and 
Restraint in the Education of Daughters.” He realises the blessing 
of liberty, and the evil of a too rigid restraint. But he sees that, 
after all, training is a via media between licence and constraint. 
“But oh! how exceeding difficult it is to hit the middle way! How 
hard for parents to manage their own authority with so much gentle- 
ness, and to regulate the liberties of their children with so wise a 
discipline, as to fall into neither extreme, nor give unhappy occasion 
for censure.” Nevertheless, Watts states it as his opinion—it may 
be styled “old-fashioned,” but it is of great weight—“‘it is safer to 
err on the side of restraint than of excessive indulgence.” 

Isaac Watts has the old-world manner when he is dealing with girls’ 
education. He evidently had read the “Spectator” of Addison and 
Steele, and imbibed something of their spirit, though without losing his 
own individual point of view. This will be made clear by giving Watts’s 
example of a girl, Antigone, brought up by a grandmother with 
narrowness and austerity. Antigone, when she becomes a mother, 
determines that her children shall have a happier, freer time. Her 
observations, mutatis mutandis, would stand for many modern 
mothers. “In my younger times,” said Antigone, “we were kept 
hard to the labour of the needle, and spent six hours a day at it, as 
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though I were to get my bread by my finger-ends ; but a little 
of that business shall serve these children, for their father has left 
them good fortunes of their own. 

“We were not suffered to read anything but the Bible and 
sermon books ; but I shall teach mine politer lessons out of plays 
and romances, that they may be acquainted with the world betimes. 

“* My elder sister was scarce ever allowed to speak in company 
till she was married, and it was a tiresome length of years before 
that day came. The old proverb ran thus, ‘That a maiden must be 
seen and not heard’; but I hope my little daughters will not be 
dumb. 

“We were always confined to dwell at home, unless some extra- 
ordinary occasion called us abroad; perhaps once in a month, or 
twice in a summer. We were taught to play the good housewife in 
the kitchen and the pastry [? pantry], and were well instructed in the 
conduct of the broom and the duster ; but we knew nothing of the 
modes of the Court and the diversions of the town. I should be 
ashamed to see these young creatures, that are under my care, so 
awkward in company at fourteen as I was at four-and-twenty. 

“And thus young Antigone brought up her young family of 
daughters agreeable to her own loose notions, for she had formed her 
sentiments of education merely from the aversion she had conceived to the 
way of her elders, and chose the very reverse of their conduct for her 
rule, because their piety and wisdom had a little alloy of rigour and 
stiffness attending it. 

“The young things, under their mother’s eye, could manage the 
tea-table at ten years old, when they could scarce read a chapter 
in the New Testament. At fourteen they learned the airs of 
the world ; they gad abroad at their pleasure, and will hardly suffer 
Antigone to direct them, or go with them; they despise the old 
woman betimes, for they can visit without her attendance, and 
prattle abundantly without her prompting. 

‘*She led or sent them to the playhouse twice or thrice a week, 
whence a great part of their natural modesty is worn off and forgotten ; 
modesty, the guard of youthful virtue! They can talk love-stories 
out of Cleopatra; they are well practised already in the arts of 
scandal, and for want of better furniture of mind, emptiness and 
impertinence, ribbons and fashions, gay gentlemen and wanton songs 
ever dwell upon their tongues.” .. . 

There is the one picture ; the other is illustrated by the example of 
Phronissa. 

Her children were taught Scripture stories and even recited them 
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before they could read them. They were taught to read biographies. 
They were warned against the danger and mischief of plays and 
romances. Collier’s “ View of the Stage” was early put in their hands, 
so that they might read in it “ enough to forbid their attendances on 
the playhouse, and see the poison exposed, without danger of the 
infection.” As for reading in general, the books within their reach 
were such as could not corrupt in word or images. Care, too, was 
taken that servants that waited on them should be well-conducted 
and well-spoken persons. 

As to the subjects of education, these were to be in connection 
with family affairs, for nature, history, and Scripture assure us that 
the conduct of the household is committed to the women, and that 
these are based on domestic virtues. Phronissa’s children, there- 
fore, ‘knew betimes what belonged to the provisions of the table, 
and the furniture of every room.” The kitchen was visited and 
common menial affairs were explained, and in every way the girls 
were prepared so “ as to be able hereafter to manage their own house, 
and not to be directed, imposed upon, and perhaps ridiculed, by their 
own servants.” 

“The science of the needle” was taught, and they were “ bred 
up skilful in all the plain and flowery arts of it; but it was never made 
atask nor a toil tothem, nor did they waste their hours in those nice 
and tedious works which cost our female ancestors seven years of 
their life and stitches without number.” The poor were to have 
garments made for them, and reading and conversation to accompany 
the work of sewing.! The song and the dance were taught to her 
children. They were taught how to pay visits, and encouraged to 
talk about something which was sensible and impressing on those 
occasions. The children were ‘charged to speak well of their 
neighbours as far as truth would admit,” and to be silent as to any 
thing further. To those “who laboured in the word and doctrine, 
Phronissa paid double honours.” 

Are Phronissa’s children never suffered to see the world? 
“Yes, and sometimes without the guard of a mother too ; though 
Phronissa is so well beloved by her children, that they would very 
seldom choose to go without her. . . . They have freedom given 
them, in all the common affairs of life, to choose for themselves ; but 


1 Is Isaac Watts the originator of the idea of reading at Dorcas sewing 
meetings? Watts’s exact words are (speaking of Phronissa and her children) : 
‘* Thus while their hands were making garments for themselves or for the poor, 
their minds were enriched with treasures of human and divine knowledge.” 
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they take pleasure, for the most part, in referring the choice back 
again to their elders.” 

Such is the maternal education for girls proposed by Isaac 
Watts, and clearly its spirit has been the view of the families of the 
better classes of the Dissenters. It would not seem, in the ideal 
presented, to include so high an intellectual training as would now 
be demanded ; but it may be safely added, that the moral aspect and 
the life-aims presented by Watts cannot in the education of girls be 
neglected, nor indeed be allowed to sink into a secondary position. 


FOSTER WATSON. 
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A VISION OF TREES. 


HIS is really a chapter of reminiscences, and not exactly a 
series of pictures, still less a scientific or botanical effort, for 
as I write I am removed far from the places in which I saw the sights 
described ; and therefore I have entitled the sketch “A Vision of 
Trees.” A vision indeed it is ; for I see these old friends only with 
the mind’s eye now ; and if to some readers it may seem that I wax 
too poetical, too lyrical, my excuse must be that all loved objects thus 
seen through a mist of absence and regret are touched with a 
glamour that, it may be, in part belongs only to the mind that 
reproduces. But to me these trees of which I write are all 
individual. I could take you to the various spots and introduce you 
to them ; ask you to try with your arms to span that bole, to observe 
the angular character of this branching, and the smooth, straight 
tapering of that other ; to observe this bark all fretted, fissured, with 
the records of rain channels writ in deeper mossy olive-greens, and 
that other so smooth, glossy, shining ; to touch the leaves, and observe 
the veinings, and now and then to note a canker, or a great wen or 
wart or gall, that seems only to give more characteristic expression ; 
or an abnormal leaning of growth to one side ; or, again, an excep- 
tional twist or determination that tells of a tendency to departure 
from the general habit of the class to which the tree belongs. 

Let me, then, lead you through an imaginary walk, along lonely 
roads and lanes and byways, connected here and there by footpaths, 
and along hedgesides that I know well. You notice how proudly 
the trees stand in the hedgerows, and so close that, seen from a 
little distance at any point, the country all round looks delightfully 
wooded ; though in place-names it tells of heaths and commons, it is 
nowadays almost all arable or meadow land, with just bits of coppice 
and little groups of trees dotted in, as if with the finest regard to 
general effect, as you view it from the road or from a distance. 

You see before you along that rather straight bit of road a 
number of hollies rising from the hedgerow. How is it that the 
holly in such a situation, never trimmed nor pruned in any way, 
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always has a kind of nodding or leaning look? It is a wise tree and 
an economical—it turns itself in the direction that it suffers least 
from winds or other causes; and when it happens to lean into a 
field where there are cattle, and it is interfered with, it will gather 
itself up, and away, and put forth its power of growth on the other 
side ; and though I would not pin my faith to Southey’s poem, I 
know from direct observation that it is chary of going on from year 
to year growing spines down below, where there is little or no 
necessity for them. Though a somewhat stiff-looking and hard- 
leaved tree, it has a delicacy of sense and perception all its own. It 
is perhaps the cleverest of all the evergreens in adaptation, as well 
as in cheery energy ; and well it is that it is so, for many of our non- 
migratory birds mainly depend on it in severe winters for sus- 
tenance ; and its bright red berries form one of the finest bits of 
colour in the depth of winter. 

Some people admire the holly clipped and trimmed into fan- 
tastic shapes. I know a house—truly a little gem in the field of the 
picturesque—where two big birds on either side seem to nod to you 
a welcome as you approach the gates; and another where, on the 
lawn as you enter, you see two big holly baskets with high handles, 
out of which in the season grow immense tiger lilies—a very fine effect 
indeed. But there, as in so many cases where -man forces his own 
whimsical ideas upon Nature, the holly seems largely to lose its 
character, and though it strikes you at a little distance with much 
the same feeling as do poems cut and carved into the shape of altars 
and hearts and stars on the printed page, yet on closer observation 
you feel disappointed to find that the constant and judicious trimming 
into fixed shape has robbed the tree not only of some vitality, but 
also of its wild and free spirit, if one may say so. Recommend 
me to Nature in the free and natural. 

Hollies always by some law of association suggest thorns ; but, so 
far as we have observed, the thorns, though with many virtues of 
their own, are less adaptive, ingenious, and self-helpful than the 
hollies. They do less for themselves; Nature does more. But 
what a lovely tree is a big redthorn (which is just the whitethorn, or 
may, with more red than usual in the flowers). There in that 
meadow, close to a farmhouse, which you can just see from here and 
which presently you will reach, we shall ina moment come on one 
that has stood the battle and the breeze of more than a century. 
You would scarcely believe that a thorn could grow such a dome, 
spreading evenly around. And then, in the early summer, what a 
sight it is with its blushing blossom! It is then all; fretted over 
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as with snow into which red rain had fallen overnight, and mixed 
with it lovingly, and remained for beauty, and when the sun shines 
on it at early morn its upper flowers glimmer like stars. And 
what a bole for a thorn-tree ! You would in vain attempt to span 
it with your arms outstretched. 

And not far off, over in yonder corner, railed round for safety to 
cattle, is an old yew which perhaps supplied bows to the yeomen for 
ages in the time when, as Conan Doyle tells, “the bow was made 
of yew wood, of true wood.” It holds up its head right bravely to 
get the most it can from the summer sun and air, and when the 
wind blows it sighs, with just a hint of a creak in the sigh; when it 
is in flower, and the wind blows hard or you forcibly strike the tree, 
you could believe that faint smoke then issues from it, as the late 
Laureate said the yew did when it got a random stroke. Strong 
winds beat it into smoke as well as the woodman’s staff. The trunk 
is irregular—like a number of trunks that had at first intended to be 
separate, then suddenly changed their minds and united ; and some 
parts of these seem to be eaten into and hollow: it looks fluted— 
indeed it does—and might have suggested a Corinthian pillar. Stil’, 
there is green enough to supply sap to the centenarian, for his 
crown flourishes, though in parts the bole tends in colour to ashy 
grey-blue below, and it seems hollow and eaten away at others. 
What a history that tree has seen; turmoils, revolutions, many 
generations have come and gone in its time. It knows no end of 
family griefs, of scandals and wickednesses and comedies, and the 
vices and the tragedies which they breed. If it were a talking yew, 
as our great poet feigned a talking oak, what a tale of mingled joy 
and sorrow, of comedy and tragedy, it could unfold! When you 
look close, indeed, in spite of smoothness prevailing in the bark, it 
has a wrinkled, secretive, familiar, and yet uncanny look. It is fitted 
to be a totem tree, to have charms or relics of sacrifice hung upon it, 
to carry secrets, to be linked with the changing fortunes of men, as 
indeed it has been. 

The dark sombre green changes through a definite range as the 
circling seasons pass, and in the later spring glows jewel-like at the 
tips of the branches ; but the yew remains funereal, and that not by 
the association of churchyards alone, where it lingers largely still, but 
to a greater degree used to flourish, the companion of the cypress. 
It is a tree of omen, in our idea, even more than is the ash; it hasno 
bright shades, no dancing leaves, to relieve and to lighten it: it is always 
dark, sombre, whispering, as it were, spells or secrets or incantations. 
It is plumed, heavy, massive, moves altogether if it moves at all, and 
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knows no condescending or relenting. It mutters alike when asleep 
or when awake, at the noonday hour or at midnight. Birds do not 
care in numbers to settle in it, and all other animals are warned away 
from it. It holds the onlooker by weird fascination rather than by 
beauty ; it is the wizard or the witch of trees, and it is not well for 
man or beast to shelter under it, for it may endow them with un- 
healthy dews instead of with medicinal gums. Let us take one last 
look at the old hoary giant, and turn away to something lighter, 
brighter, more suggestive of joy and hope. 

As we turn away with a doubt if it be true that in Nature there 
is nothing melancholy, as if to reassure us our eye lights on a glorious 
sight. It is the maple in its trim compactness, like a lady drawing 
her semi-transparent green dress close about her. The leaf is small, 
but finely shaped, and much of the effect of fulness of foliage is 
due to the exquisite manner in which the leaves arrange themselves 
on the branches. When the autumn comes this tree will speedily 
pass into a veritable burning-bush ; the leaves remain well on the 
branches, but get uniformly of a fiery colour, and then suddenly 
fall all at once. Hence the utter truth of these lines of Lord 
Tennyson in “In Memoriam ” : 


Unloved, that beech will gather brown, 
This maple burn itself away. 


This is precisely the idea that the maple gives in autumn: it durns 
itself away. 

In the little garden or lawn in front of that farmhouse which we 
shall pass on our right stands a lordly cedar, which gives an air of 
something superior to the low-built lath-and-plaster house, as many 
of the dwellings are in this region. We must go up and examine it 
more closely. See how rough and irregularly seamed the bark of 
the bole is. It looks exactly as though it had failed to increase all 
that was needful as the tree grew, and got crackled and split up all 
round, The branches, when touched by the wind, move up and down 
with a seesaw kind of movement, and, striking out almost directly 
horizontal from the stem, give one the idea of a swaying, or rather, 
perhaps, a floating or sailing, motion. The new green with which, 
in the spring, the tree renews its waste of the year is of a most 
delicious deep rich tone ; yet sometimes, when the sun strikes it, seems 
in comparison with the darker needles much lighter than it really 
is, and on the points of the branches has a semi-transparent look. 
No tree has more of dignity and poetry about it. There is a sense 
of easy, if not lazy, languor mixed with stateliness—an Oriental reserve 
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and dignity, as if constantly making restrained salaams—in its move- 
ment, as though it were of all trees most high-bred, aristocratic, and 
indifferent to trifles. Birds are fond to rest and nest in its branches. 
And it is aristocratic in another sense too. It disdains to submit to 
any indignity in the shape of the touch of knife or saw. Many cedar 
trees I have seen on which ignorant folk had operated, lopping off 
the lower branches, which, it may be, in their idea swept too far 
over lawn or walk, and interfered with coming or going or with light. 
But the cedar will revenge itself before very long. Ten to one ere 
a few years have elapsed it will show bare branches here and there, 
dry and crackling, whilst on others it will preserve a semblance of 
life. But it will pine and wither away sooner than else it would have 
done, reminding everyone who looks on it that any cut goes to its 
very heart, and that it never recovers a blow. Like some persons of 
fine, sensitive natures, to be struck is to be humiliated and robbed 
for ever of all spirit. 

Lord Tennyson, who seems to have studied every tree and 
caught something of its secret, has presented the very spirit of the 
cedar in “ Maud”: 


O, art thou sighing for Lebanon 

In the long breeze that streams to thy delicious East ? 
Sighing for Lebanon, 

Dark cedar, tho’ thy limbs have here increased, 
Upon a pastoral slope as fair, 

And looking to the South, and fed 

With honeyed rain and delicate air, 

And haunted by the starry head 

Of her whose gentle will has changed my fate, 

And made my life a perfumed altar-flame ; 

And over whom thy darkness must have spread 

With such delight as theirs of old, thy great 
Forefathers of the thornless garden, there 

Shadowing the snow-limbed Eve from whom she came. . . . 
Here will I lie, while these long branches sway. 


And now we skirt for a bit a little brook that spreads out here 
and there to form natural nurseries of watercresses and sedges, and 
seedling alders, to which not a few birds and other creatures resort ; 
and, in opposition to the natural-history handbooks, I have seen the 
stately herons, following the example of many wild ducks, go for 
tender morsels of that watercress, whether as a mere digestive or 
not I cannot tell ; and the water-voles, I am certain, nibbled at it, 
sitting like squirrels, as well as at the sedges. Dotted along the 
banks are alders, willows, and hazels—the first a remarkable tree 
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with its fluted leaf, roundish or almost salt-spoon shape, and its 
wonderful way of saving its pollen by putting out rings of gummy 
sweetened glue here and there, to divert sweet-loving ground crawlers 
from going further to do it harm, and prevent its flowering success- 
fully and fruiting and producing seed. It is a water-loving, water- 
needing tree, its Latin name, A/nus glutinosa, telling clearly of this 
habit, and also that it was in early days a favourite tree for boats ; 
for a/nus in the Latin means a boat, and the name of the boat still 
clings to it, just as does the name spear to the ash in Hebrew, for it is 
ving, which also means a spear, as in Saxon @sc means both ash and 
spear. Elders, too, close by, spread out their creamy, sweet-domed 
clusters of flowers, with their dark berries, later on, in clusters too. 
The hazel’s tassels shine like gold before the nuts come, which then, 
when tender, in some lights shine and twinkle like silver ; the willows 
whisper, literally whisper, and shake out grey upon chee om cun- 
ningly as the wind blows them. 

Down there beyond the brook, in the rising ground, you see a 
cluster of ashes. One of the latest trees to assume its greenery, it is 
also one of the earliest to take on the tints of autumn. Its dainty, 
small, elongated, pinnate leaves suddenly get red in touches here and 
there, the change, as regards the individual leaves, being almost at 
once complete. Here, too, a few hawthorns stand among them— 
earlier, with the white flowers that everyone knows—so that Tenny- 
son’s lines are especially true when he speaks of— 


Hoary knoll of ash and haw 
That hears the latest linnet trill, 
Or quarry trenched along the hill 
And haunted by the wrangling daw. 


Between us and the ashes, a little to the left, is a line of limes. 
How they sparkle and reflect the sunlight from their brighter greeny 
crown, even when autumn’s fiery finger has touched them here and 
there in the lower branches ! 

A million emeralds break from the ruby-budded lime. 

The special glory of the lime is lost when its keys or flowers pass 
away. When it is in flower it is like a beauty, richly arrayed, with her 
ringlets loose to the wind, and its scent is delicious and the delight 
of bees. It is pre-eminently a poetical, a pleasure-giving tree, with 
an air of debonnair fancy about it. The lower branches often have 
more of a pendulous character than the upper ones, and havea peculiar 
lightness in their swaying. As the Laureate says, it is then truly 


A summer-house of murmurous wings. 
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I could never understand how it had been possible for Lord 
Avebury (Sir John Lubbock) to omit it altogether in his enumeration 
of delight-giving trees in his “ Pleasures of Life,” the more that he 
has paid so much attention to leaf forms. And there is one very 
peculiar point about the leaf-stem of the lime. It is so attached to 
the branch or stem that it can throw off superfluous water by a fine 
groove right over the leaf itself. It is thus specially protected, so to 
say, against excess of water lodging on trunk or main branches. 

Sometimes a posse of leaves nearest to the stem at the lower 
point will pass into yellow first, and then on a sunshiny autumn 
day, when the wind stirs the lower, pendulous branches, the sunlight 
strikes through on these fading leaves and turns them into twinkling 
gold, with reflectioris thrown on the moss-green bole in a constant 
flickering, changing lustre, and so beautiful an effect that hardly could 
one believe it credible; it is as though little suns were dancing 
together on the bole in play. I remember I made a note to the 
effect that on September 1g, 1890, I had sat and gazed and enjoyed 
this sight. At first I could not believe my eyes; so brilliant was 
what seemed a shower of shifting gold pieces upon the trunk of the 
tree that I had to go out and satisfy myself to what the wonderful 
effect was really due; and often since then have I gone out the better 
to enjoy the sight, though not again did I need to verify it. But 
what a wondrous thing is education of sense, in this as in some 
other points. In directing the attention of others, country-bred some- 
times, too, I have not succeeded in getting them even to perceive the 
subtle charms of effect that had captivated me ; and so far as I could 
get to a theory of it, it was that not a few subtle effects of nature are 
not generally perceived at all through neglect of early attention to 
the phenomena. Often in my raptures have I been chilled down by 
“Tis no different from any other tree,” &c. 

As we turn round by this pond, populous with its ducks and geese, 
we suddenly see on the right a gently rising slope, which, being of 
very sandy soil, the owner many years ago wisely planted with pines. 
They have flourished. And by what nice instinct did he set a line 
of sturdy Scotch firs along the crest, and dot in at corners here and 
there others of these trees, like strong sentinels, to warn and to ward 
off an enemy, though it were but the winds, east and north—or, if no 
more could be done, to face it and to break its force before it could 
dash itself against the tenderer spruces, with their waving plumes of 
green, that, like Wordsworth’s cloud, though unlike the branches of 
most trees, move altogether if they move at all. There is a big- 
boned, brawny, irregular, rugged, high-cheek-boned independence 
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about these Scotch firs that seems somehow admirably to justify the 
suggestion of nationality in the name. There they stand, regularly 
ranged, shoulder to shoulder, like a regiment standing at ease ; and 
when the scroll of fiery sunset backs them it is, indeed, as though 
these trees, rising tier above tier in steady uniformity, were an army, 
with its scarlet banners, all ready for the march and only waiting the 
word of command. There is always something of this dimly felt on 
looking at a pine plantation, and it holds more or less of all the 
coniferous trees when grouped in masses. The cedars of Lebanon 
must have been a fine sight before the axes of Syrians and 
Pheenicians had made havoc there. 

Lord Tennyson, in that invitation to the Isle of Wight when 
college councils had thundered anathemas at Mr. Maurice, tells him 
about his house, with its 


careless-ordered garden 
Close to the ridge of a noble down, 


where 
groves of pine on either hand, 
To break the blast of winter, stand ; 
And further on, the hoary Channel 
Tumbles a billow on chalk and sand. 


And, if you please, just let us, in fancy, sit down for a moment 
by the upper end of this pond and notice some of the tree-growths 
that so effectively fringe it. Of course there are due representatives 
of elders and hazels, of willows, and a sallow or two, with the fine 
relief of colour they give ; but for form and proportion you cannot 
fail to let the eye dwell with pleasure on the tent-like spread of the 
blackthorns and wild bullaces, in which the moorhens delight to 
build. The lower branches of the bullace sweep over the water, 
actually dipping in; and all the trees near the margin in sunny 
weather look on softer and fairer reflections of themselves 
continually, and seem emulous to outdo their own shadows. And 
observe that fair birch, standing solitary in the outside range, with so 
much grace and delicacy, and her branches, like a maiden’s ringlets, 
that shake as she moves or runs, and seem fitfully to flutter with 
strange sound when there is no wind. And who of artists has yet 
painted truly the bark of the birch? It falls off in wedge-like bits, 
leaving little portions darker. Only two I can recall—Sir John Millais 
in “ Winter Fuel,” and John MacWhirter in “‘ The Three Graces.” 

My friend Mr. Thomas McKie, of Edinburgh, in a lovely poem ! 


1 See Lyrics and Sonnets, Second Series. David Douglas: Edinburgh. 
1903. 
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celebrating “ Lady Birch, Botanic Gardens,” has caught this special 
point about the birch and rendered it happily : 


Soon as summer’s gladsome time 
Clothes thy bark with silver rime, 
Lads and lasses loiter round 

On the turf-clad, daisied ground. 


Mr. McKie observes too and celebrates the sensitive flutterings 
of the birch leaves : 


When wavering down like maiden’s tress 
Thou wooest the gentle air’s caress : 

The gentle air, that hardly stirs 

The topmost cone of oldest firs, 

Can play such havoc with thy leaves 

As only watchful Muse conceives, 

When she beholds them heaving, bending, 
Now downward-drooping, and ascending ; 
Each fluttering leaflet offering due 
Obeisance to the cloudless blue. . . . 

I can find no gloom around thee, 

And no shadows e’er confound thee : 

Ever lightsome, dainty, airy, 

Partly tree, and partly fairy : 

Full of sunbright hopes and fancies, 
Hovering dreams and chaste romances, 
Such as maiden’s bosom scatters 

When fond love for entrance flatters, 

And she stoutly doth resent 

That which is her nature’s bent. 


And our poet happily applies and illustrates by the link of 
human experience and association the constant gentle movement 
and the subtle sound : 


Underneath the twinkling gloom 

Of light, feathery, birch-tree bloom : 
Tell what hosts of lovers more 
Sought thy shade when hope was o’er, 
And some consolation found 

In thy soothing music’s sound. 

For thy fate is still to be, 

Weeping birch, a lonely tree ! 

Ah, not lonely, for thou art 

Wedded to a poet’s heart ; 

And as long as lasts his song 

Thou shalt live and flourish strong. 


As Bailey well said in the “ Festus ” : 


The world is full of wondrous likenesses ; 
The poet’s business is to sort them out. 
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Mr. McKie has justified here the wondrous likeness between a 
maiden’s love and a birch’s beauty and sweet, soothing sounds. 
That poem met my mood as I was dealing with my lovely and lonely 
birch, which for years now I have not seen with the bodily eye, and 
but in fancy. I hope my poet will forgive me for stealing so freely 
from him, and I trust my readers, with the paradoxical perversity of 
pure delight, will thank me for having stolen so boldly. 

And now we shall pass down that lane just skirting the outer 
bounds of the garden of afriend of mine. Some rare trees are there, 
forming as it were an outer line of defence against the winds and 
frosts, as well as providing shade against the hot suns in summer. 
See that giant with his mighty dome, sending, as it seems, while we 
pass close under him, his topmost boughs into the very sky. Is that 
the lordly sycamore, or is it the gigantic elm? Itis neither; it is not, 
perhaps, quite so sky-piercing as the one, nor quite so rich in its 
green as the other. But it surpasses both as a profitable free ; only 
let no man plant it himself for the sake of profit, for it is a slow 
grower—but rather let him, if he can, choose a demesne where it has 
already found a footing and got a firm hold. Itisa monster walnut 
tree. What a canopy! If you looked in autumn you would soon 
see what it is, for it is then covered with nuts—a crop sufficient to 
set up the whole parish with material for pickling. The old saw 


says that 
A dog, a woman, and a walnut-tree, 
The more you beat them the better they be. 


But how could you ever beat that mighty tree, or how, if it de- 
veloped tap-roots or became root-bound, as walnuts sometimes will, 
could you ever expose the ramifications of that giant root down below, 
and relieve it? You would spoil half your garden in the process, 
and root up no end of roses and flowers, as well as weeds and 
grasses. 

And what magnificent tree is that next to it, just distant enough 
to have free play of roots and branches? About the height of a lad 
of twelve from the earth, the mighty bole, as if in growing it had 
suddenly changed its mind, parts into three different boles, which 
lift themselves gently away from each other as they heave their 
branches high in air, making a seat in which the young folk are 
fain to sit. You say, Is it a beech, for the stem looks smooth and 
velvety? No, it is a hornbeam, and one of the most impressive in 
aspect, if in some respects hard to train, of trees. When you care- 
fully examine the stem, and feel round about it, you find that it is 
oval rather than round. 
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Next to it is a lordly chestnut, with its deep green, crumpled- 
looking leaves, and in summer with its rich pyramids of creamy 
blossom. The leaf of the chestnut, though it is not nearly so 
beautiful as that of the sycamore, has yet a commanding character 
of its own. It is really six or seven leaves (sometimes five), gathered 
round a central hook or nucleus, so admirably adjusted to each other 
as regards comparative size that nothing could be more sightly 
or suggest more of vitality and grandeur. The beauty in the design 
is the almost trowel-shaped front, getting narrower towards the stem, 
and thus having a bold frill-like aspect when you look upon them 
thickly massed together. 

Beyond is a fine specimen of that very common tree in London, 
the plane. You may easily know it from among all other trees by 
the way the bark has of splitting off in irregular round patches from 
the trunk, varying much in size, leaving spaces that are yellowy light 
in contrast with the rest. Poetry has consecrated this tree, but 
mostly, as it appears, in towns, where it is a great consoler, standing 
smoke well, and keeping green for a long time, though it is rather 
late in emerging into leaf. Amy Levy sang well of a plane tree in a 
London square. And I know some in London squares, too, that 
always refresh my memory of this one. 

Over yonder, in the near corner of that shrubbery, is an aspen ; it 
seems perpetually to quiver, and when a stronger breath of wind 
comes it appears to shake itself white, as Tennyson has finely noted 
and beautifully rendered this. And just close to that again is a weep- 
ing ash, forming an actual tent, greeny shaded, yet light and airy. 

If now you glance to the right you will see that the farmhouse 
there is screened by a line of poplars. It is a favourite tree for 
purposes of this kind, because it is a very quick grower ; but it is, 
unfortunately, also a comparatively short-lived tree, and when one 
of a group or of a line goes, the rest full surely soon will follow. 
There is a dainty grace about it, as of a lady gathering up her skirts 
about her and displaying the neatest of ankles, that she may be 
perfectly clear of dirt. The branches are slender compared with the 
size of the trunk, and their straight, upward-slanting character!gives 
the peculiar expression to the tree. The underside of the leaves is of 
a light greyish tint ; which has given rise to the late Laureate’s fine 
line—for he was a true tree lover, and close observer of their 
characteristics— 

Blasts that blow the poplar white. 
But this is even yet more true, perhaps, of some species‘of the'aspen, 
as just said. 
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On the left of where we now sit you will see a group of pollard 
oaks, which in autumn so abundantly drop acorns that not only pigs 
know them, but wild pigeons and pheasants too, which will come far 
to find the favourite delicacy ; and the blue-winged jays too will store 
them in one or other of their repositories. The contrast between the 
straight, upward-tapering of the poplar branching, and the angular, 
twisting, or almost contorted-looking character of the oak suggests 
whether there may not be something in the idea that the length of tree 
life is determined by the very degree of departure from this upward 
branching and tapering smoothness. And if you take an oak leaf, 
and set it beside a poplar leaf or the leaf of a lime or a sycamore, it 
will perhaps impress itself upon you that there is something in the 
idea that the leaf really carries with it the whole character of the tree, 
and in certain respects reproduces its outline. The leaf is the tree, 
indeed ; the seed is a close-folded leaf, as the bud is. Certainly the 
seeds of some trees do figure the tree, and more especially is this 
observable among the cones. If I remember rightly, Dr. Hugh 
Macmillan, in one of his papers entitled “A Pine Cone,” in the 
‘* Sunday Magazine,” years ago, had some very fine suggestions on this 
subject. Had I the paper beside me I might be tempted to quote 
from it. It is as well, perhaps, that I have not, for the curious reader 
had better find out Dr. Macmillan’s article and read it from begin- 
ning to end. He will have his full reward in the reading, and thank 
me for sending him to that delightful article. 

What tree is that beyond which, dark almost as ebony in its 
foliage seen from this point and in contrast to its neighbours, 
spreads itself tent-like over the grass? That is a copper beech, one 
of the handsomest of trees, with a droop in its branches—particularly 
the lower ones—a little like a weeping willow. In the spring it 
puts forth greeny buds, and unfolds or uncurls a tiny leaf of green ; 
for the crimpings of the uprolling are evident for some time after 
they burst, and look very beautiful, giving a kind of curling effect 
on the branches, and a springy sense of lightness, despite its dark 
colour, such as very few trees, save the birch, can boast. The leaf 
in maturity is of lovely form, and when you look into it you find 
that the dark tint detracts nothing from its fineness of texture and 
veinings. In some seasons—and 1890 was one—it changes its hue 
from light to dark almost in one night. Seen against a row of 
limes, as it was most familiar to me in front of my own house, its 
effect is most charming, combining massiveness with lightness in a 
very remarkable degree, and looking all the more so from the lighter 
background of green in my own particular case. My friend, Mrs. 
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Mayo, on leaving a house in Albyn Place, Aberdeen, expressed 
herself exactly to this effect, regretting her copper beech against the 
brighter leaves, even though she was going to be still nigh to trees. 

It gets touched early by Autumn’s fiery finger, and, as in the case 
of the lime, it often happens that the leaves on the inner twigs go 
first ; and they sway and move when the least wind stirs, like nothing 
so much as ringlets ; and when the sunlight strikes on them through 
the still darker outer branches, the effect is exactly like that of 
sunshine on a maiden’s yellow hair flowing freely as she runs. It 
was a source of the purest delight during the whole summer and 
autumn of 1890, as of several summers and autumns in former 
years, to look on and to study this tree, which I did almost day by 
day and hour by hour, with joy in its ceaseless changes and 
surprises. 

As we emerge into the main road we skirt for a little distance 
the side of a piece of park land in which there are some fine trees ; 
and among them a number of wych elms. The leaf is smaller than 
in the common elm, but so thick and close are they, and a shade 
darker in colour, that, seen from a distance, you would suppose 
them larger. The wych elm is a tree of many associations, and is 
much referred to by poets. It is well-shaped and stately, with an 
independent kind of loftiness all its own. In autumn it is soon 
marked by dots and splashes of fiery colour, but it fades slowly, as 
though the tree were loth to let its beauty pass, or would fain put 
in a claim to the virtue of permanence. 

A little further on, in again skirting the side of a park-like piece 
of ground we see a row of beeches, that line its outside limit. 
What handsome trees they are—how clean of bole, how green of 
leaf in summer! ‘Thoreau says, if I remember rightly, that no tree 
has so fine a bole and so handsome an instep as the beech. In 
this he is right. It is not only that the bole is smooth and velvety, 
but that the thinning upwards, so to speak, is very gradual, like the 
mast of a ship, in the finer specimens. The leaf is small and 
peculiarly delicate in its outline, yet with this combines great 
strength and decision in the veinings. In the autumn, when other 
trees get yellow or russet, it becomes brown—as Tennyson says, “ that 
beech will gather brown.” The beech loves chalk in the soil, un- 
like elm and oak, which affect clay, and seldom do you see stretches 
and clusters of beeches of vast size unless there is chalk in the 
soil. 

Beyond these beeches are a couple of sycamores, truly majestic 
trees, with lordly height and sweep of branch. The sycamore is one 
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of the trees that exult in what are called samaras, or winged seeds, 
in which there is so much art and adaptation to purpose that on 
this account alone it is well worthy of attention and of study. 

There is, perhaps, no lovelier object in nature than the three-pointed, 
delicately scolloped leaf of the sycamore ; and the manner in which, 
in the autumn, the samaras are hung from the jointings of the leaves, 
like the chatelaine at a lady’s girdle, illustrates well nature’s way of 
combining economy with grace and beauty. Through their arrange- 
ment, easy, yet compact and careful, the seeds, even when they 
become dry and brown, are beautiful ; and the pair of wings grow in 
the autumn days more and more like the wing of the dragon-fly, gauzy 
and reticulated, before they drop to earth or are swept away on the 
wind. The two wings of the samara are never exactly the same 
size, or set towards the centre or meeting-point of the seeds at 
exactly the same angle; in this at least they are like boomerangs, 
if in nought else ; sometimes the one wing is the larger, some- 
times the smaller; and in this we seem to have a remarkable pre- 
vision and provision that the wind, on which they are meant to be 
carried, should not, even though it does not vary, carry them all one 
way. I have made many experiments with these samaras, and 
thrown handfuls of a dozen or more to the wind, and watched them, 
and seen for how short a distance on the wind they would keep near 
to each other ! 

The point about the sycamore that makes it one of the most 
effective trees in aspect is that, unlike the oak—especially the 
pollard oak—the breadth in no degree takes from the height ; and, 
while the branching is very regular, it tends, like some of the planes, 
in the upper branches to form a spire, not being domed or rounded, 
but rather pointed and lofty. Lord Tennyson again notes this in 
the fine lines in “In Memoriam”: 


Thou, with all thy breadth and height 
Of foliage, towering sycamore. 


I have not spoken of the glimpses we have had in farm and 
cottage gardens of lilac and laburnum—much affected here. I 
always think of these two trees as in flower, blue and gold, stars 
and sky—stars strewn thick in later spring for witness of nature’s 
constancy. 

Here our imaginary journey must close. If we have seen any 
obscure point more clearly, felt, as it were, a new light play round 
something ordinary and common, I shall feel myself rewarded, and 
the reader will, it may be, have shared in my reward. 
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I would fain some day tell in the same way my impressions of 
some of my familiar friendly trees in town. Whether I shall do so or 
not may depend on whether readers welcome this one. A tree is a 
poem, a parable, a picture, meaning much, suggesting more. For this 
kind of joy in a tree, for the reading of its personal message to 
humanity, there is no tree like that which grows in a town. Pros- 
perous country trees, in easy park-like circumstances, in social 
woodland intercourse, or in pampered garden luxury, may have the 
most to say to each other; but for human intercourse, which for 
aught we know may be, after all, the chief end of trees, those are 
to be most desired and celebrated that have lived, suffered, and 
struggled among us. If you doubt this, turn over your mental 
pictures and see what vivid ones are those containing town trees. 
Leigh Hunt, in “The Town,” has celebrated some of them in the 
London of his day. Miss Amy Levy, as we saw, found a poem in 
a London plane tree. I have been moved to feel poems in London 
and other towns by chestnuts, thorns, weeping ashes, almond trees 
(with their pink clusters in early spring on bare black stems), and 
by how many others? A flush of the Judas tree over a wall in a 
southern town garden has made my heart beat. I have visions still 
of the planes and elms of Middelburg, and of the delightful variety 
and shade of the trees on the old walk from Flushing to that town ; 
the pink horse-chestnuts of Lucerne ; the flat but vivid, fluttering 
lime screens of Haarlem ; the lindens at Berlin and at Hanover, in 
the walk to Herrenhausen, as well as the glorious clumps of the 
Eilenriede with the great oaks. What tree has seen so much history 
as a true Parisian tree, or has sheltered so much learning as an 
Oxford tree? Do you know the trees in the Champs Elysées, or in 
the Tuileries Gardens, or at the Luxembourg, or at Saint-Cloud, or 
those that look out between the tall houses in the streets of Antwerp, 
and the green grace of the trees of Lorraine? All, all combine to 
make one think of the fine saying, “‘ What a thought was that when 
God thought ofa tree!” 

"ALEXANDER H. JAPP. 
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JOHN PAILLIPS, THE GEOLOGIST. 


F the making of biographies there is no end. Every person of 
any mark, and that however small, must nowaday have his 
life’s work immortalised in a voluminous tome; very few men of 
eminence escape. And yet it happens occasionally that one of high 
attainments, who has left his unmistakable impress upon the world’s 
life and thought, is not thus honoured. John Phillips, the famous 
geologist, comes under this category. Although he died more than 
a quarter of a century ago (1874), his full biography is yet to be 
written. The fact that he was a bachelor, and had thus no loving 
son or daughter to keep his memmory green, may partly account for 
the omission. Anyhow, whatever the explanation, we have nothing 
but scattered notices of his life and work. And yet he was deserving 
of more, for though possibly not an epoch-marking man of science, 
like his still more illustrious relative, William Smith, the “ father” 
of geology, he nevertheless was an original thinker and a painstaking 
investigator who did much towards the lifting of the branch of 
research with which his name will ever be identified into its present 
position amongst the exact sciences. 

Geology has not long occupied this place ; indeed, she may be 
classed amongst the youngest of the sciences. Until recent times 
the geologist was a common target for ridicule; the older men 
of letters appear to have vied in casting contumely and contempt 
upon him. Cowper pillories him with the “irreligious crowd”; 
Wordsworth classes him with those Philistines who carve their 
names on trees and mountains ; even the gentle Sir Walter Scott 
cannot forbear, through one of his characters, poking fun, and 
describes him as one who “ knocks stanes to pieces, like road- makers 
run daft.” And really, before William Smith appeared on the scene 
geology was scarcely worthy the name of a science; the Rosetta 
Stone was lacking which would enable men to decipher the hiero- 
glyphics which contained the earth’s story. To William Smith we 
owe the supreme discovery, based on the patient investigations of 
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years, which was to revolutionise thought as to the world’s past 
history, and place geology on a sound and intelligible basis—that 
each stratum of the earth’s crust has its own characteristic and 
peculiar fossils, and that the only true classification of rocks is the 
one which is based on a due recognition of this fact. In the 
investigations of his uncle John Phillips shared more closely than 
any other person ; indeed, he became the peculiar exponent of his 
great relative’s theories, and diffused them as popular knowledge. 

John Phillips was born on Christmas Day 1800, at Marden, in 
Wiltshire. His father came of a Welsh family, who lived for many 
generations on their own property at Blaen-y-ddol in Caermarthen- 
shire. The elder Phillips was trained originally for the Church, but 
he never took Orders. He obtained a post in the Excise, and married 
a sister of William Smith of Churchill, in Oxfordshire. He died 
when little John was only seven years of age, and, the mother dying 
shortly afterwards, the boy was left entirely an orphan whilst yet in 
tender years. His subsequent life was under the direction and 
care of his famous uncle, who faithfully fulfilled his duties as 
guardian, and became, as it were, a father to him. In his “ Memoirs 
of William Smith” he dwells with fondness on the good man’s 
memory. He says: “ Noone interested in the annals of science would 
desire that such records of one of its eminent cultivators should be 
lost; but the writer, an orphan who benefited by his goodness, 
a pupil who was trained up under his care, feels it a privilege and 
a duty to endeavour to save from neglect the memory of such a 
man.” 

Phillips received a good scholastic training at the old school at 
Holt Spa, in Wiltshire. He was a diligent youth, and took a keen 
delight in his studies. Some indication, too, of his future taste for 
science was displayed in a love for the microscope. But he himself 
attributes much of the success of after-years to the benefits he 
derived from a residence of twelve months, after leaving school, with 
the Rev. Benjamin Richardson, of Farley Castle, near Bath. This 
gentleman was one of the best naturalists in the West of England, 
and to his intercourse with him, his talks on natural history, and his 
sympathy with all good knowledge, Phillips was largely indebted for 
the formation of those tastes and the enthusiasm for those pursuits 
in which he subsequently so distinguished himself. 

From Farley he removed to his uncle’s house, which looked out 
on the Thames from the eastern end of Buckingham Street. Here 
his actual life’s work began. William Smith was a man possessed 
with an absorbing passion. Following the lucrative profession of 
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land surveyor and civil engineer, he had, for many years, devoted all 
his leisure moments to the execution of his great work, the strata of 
England and Wales. In carrying out this monumental undertaking 
he gradually allowed his professional business to slip away, and thus, 
whilst laying the foundations of his future fame, he allowed his 
fortune to suffer. His patrimony and his gains were swallowed up 
in the prosecution of his investigations ; and eventually he wandered 
over England, a scientific pilgrim, following a labour of love amongst 
the rocks. His first map of importance he had constructed in 1800, 
the year his nephew was born. It was a coloured chart showing the 
connection of the rock series of South-western England with those 
of the north, and tracing the oolites through England with con- 
siderable accuracy. And during the subsequent years he had 
continued his investigations. When John Phillips took up his 
abode with him, his house was full of maps, sections, models, and 
collections of fossils ; and his hourly talk was of the laws of strati- 
fication, the succession of organic life, and the practical value of 
geology. 

Introduced into such an atmosphere, and possessed already with 
a taste for kindred pursuits, the uncle’s enthusiasm was kindled in 
the breast of the nephew, who henceforward was to share largely in his 
work. Smith’s large map—on the scale of five miles to the inch— 
published in 1815, brought him into considerable public notice, and 
his services were in request for constructing other geological charts in 
various parts of the country. On his tours young Phillips was his 
almost constant companion, his services being employed in sketching 
portions of the road, and noting on the maps the geological features 
of the route. Thus, as his uncle’s lieutenant from 1817 to 1824, he 
gained not only an intimate acquaintaince with the rocks and their 
typical fossils, but also a wide knowledge of English topography, and 
an ardent admiration and appreciation for natural beauty in landscape 
and scenery. In 1819 the two walked through Lincolnshire into 
Oxfordshire ; in 1821 Phillips walked through the eastern parts of 
Yorkshire, and joined his uncle at Doncaster, from which point they 
made together an excursion through the coal district of the West 
Riding. Andin a similar way they surveyed other districts in York- 
shire, Derbyshire, Lancashire, and the Lakes ; the younger sketching 
waterfalls and making innumerable rambles amongst the hills and 
glens. 

Many of the best years of Phillips’s life were spent in Yorkshire 
and in connection with the geological work of the county. Of the 
broad-acred shire, where he was so long to make his home, he 
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writes: “ No other English county, perhaps hardly any other natural 
district in Europe, exhibits within so moderate a compass as large a 
proportion of the fossiliferous strata ; for its scale of ancient life 
extends almost continuously from the Silurian rocks to the Chalk, 
and admits of small tracts of shelly beds allied to the Crag, and broad 
spaces of Glacial Drift, besides marine and freshwater deposits rich in 
remains of the Pleistocene age.” Previous to 1824 he tells us he 
‘had collected fossils beneath the romantic cliffs which support the 
abbey of Whitby and the castle of Scarborough. But in that year I 
had the good fortune to become known to two of the most valuable 
of my early friends, William Bean and John Williamson, and to 
profit by their admirable collections of recent and fossil shells.” 
This acquaintance was a mutually advantageous one; Phillips 
drawing largely upon the collections of the two amateurs for 
specimens and illustrations, and they in turn benefiting from his 
more matured knowledge and wider geological experience. 

In 1824 William Smith received an invitation to deliver a course 
of lectures before the Yorkshire Philosophical Society at York. John 
Phillips accompanied him there, and this journey marked a turning- 
point in the younger man’s career. He was entrusted with the 
arranging of the society’s collection of fossils, and the following year 
he was appointed curator of their museum. In 1829 Phillips published 
his famous “Geology of the Yorkshire Coast.” Professor Williamson 
(the son of John Williamson), in his “ Reminiscences of a Yorkshire 
Naturalist,” says: “Up to this time”—that is, the publication of 
Phillips’s book—“ my father’s collection of fossils was practically 
unnamed, but the appearance of Phillips’s book, in which most of 
our specimens figured, enabled us to remedy this defect. This was 
my first introduction to true scientific study. I had long before 
accompained my father on his geological excursions, but exact 
scientific paleontological nomenclature had not previously con- 
stituted any part of my study. Phillips’s accurate volume initiated 
an entirely new order of things.” And here follows an admirable 
portrait of old William Smith, which we may be pardoned for 
quoting, seeing how much his life is interwoven with that of his 
nephew:— 

“One of the grandest figures,” says Williamson, “that ever 
visited East Yorkshire was William Smith. My boyish reminiscence 
of the old engineer as he sketched a triangle on the floor of our 
yard, and taught me how to measure it, is very vivid. The drab knee- 
breeches and grey worsted stockings; the deep waistcoat with its 
pockets well furnished with snuff, of which ample quantities con- 
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tinually disappeared within his finely chiselled nostril ; and the drab 
coat with its rounded eutline and somewhat Quakerish cut, are all 
clearly present in my memory. Spending the greater portion of his 
morning in writing, towards noon he would slowly wend his way to the 
museum, where he always found in my father a friend with whom to 
gossip about the rocks of the Cotswold, the clays of Kimmeridge, 
or the drainage of the Eastern Fens. He would expound, in a 
Coleridgean fashion, his ideas of their relation to the strata of York- 
shire and of the other parts of England. His walking pace never 
varied ; it was slow and dignified. He was usually followed, a few 
yards in the rear, by his rose-coloured partner in life.” 

After taking up his abode at York the life of John Phillips 
became, necessarily, less identified with that of his uncle. In 1829 
the collections of the York Museum were removed to a new build- 
ing erected in the grounds of St. Mary’s Abbey, and the gateway of 
the monastery was rebuilt and fitted up for the keeper. Here 
Phillips was in thoroughly congenial quarters, which he occupied 
until 1853. 

At York he formed an interesting circle of friends. At this 
time there was associated with York a strong body of scientific 
workers—Vernon Harcourt, son of the Archbishop; Allis, the 
ornithologist ; the Backhouses, botanists and horticulturists ; and 
others. It was a fortunate day, both for themselves and young 
Phillips, when his services were acquired ; and, on his part, he was 
not unmindful of the kindness he received. He says: “ The gen- 
erous Yorkshire people gave no stinted remuneration for my efforts 
to be useful.” His services were in constant request, giving lectures 
and arranging museums in the various Yorkshire towns. 

And he gradually came into intimate relations with scientific 
men in various parts of the kingdom. He tells how Sir Roderick 
Murchison was introduced tohim. He says: “In a bright afternoon of 
early summer a man of cheerful aspect was presented to me by the 
President [of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society] as Mr. Murchison, 
a friend of Buckland, desirous of consulting our collection. Our 
museum was tolerably well supplied with oolitic fossils, especially 
those of the Coralline Oolite and Calcareous Grit of Yorkshire. Some 
of these were amusing enough. A diligent collector at Malton, who 
supplied the museum with specimens, sometimes brought what were 
called dce¢/es, made by painting and varnishing parts of shells and 
crustaceans. After examining the fossils with care Murchison 
would see these curiosities. As it happened, they were laid con- 
temptuously at the base of vertical cases, and were difficult to get out. 
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“Never mind,” said the old soldier ; “ we will lie down and recon- 
noitre on the floor.” 

It was the York circle, together with other provincial workers, to 
whom the credit of being the “ fathers ” of the British Association is 
largely due, its first meeting having been held in that venerable 
city. And in this connection the name of John Phillips stands 
pre-eminent. 

About the year 1830 David Brewster addressed to Phillips a 
letter urging the advantages which would arise from a meeting of all 
lovers and cultivators of science. Such assemblies had been organ- 
ised in Germany, and Brewster’s proposal was the formation of an 
association on similar lines in England. The suggestion was heartily 
taken up by the Yorkshire Philosophical Society, and Phillips threw 
himself heart and soul into the movement. The proposed scheme 
was the formation of an association “ to give a stronger impulse and 
amore systematic direction to scientific inquiry ; to promote the 
intercourse of those who cultivate science in different parts of the 
British Empire with one another and with foreign philosophers ; to 
obtain a more general attention to the objects of science, and a 
removal of any disadvantages of a public kind which impede its 
progress.” 

Had it not been, however, for Phillips and a few other provincial 
enthusiasts, the proposal might have fallen to the ground. They 
received at first very little encouragement from the outside, and 
the meeting at York did not augur great success. But Phillips 
never relaxed his efforts, and what the movement owed to him 
personally we learn from Sir Roderick Murchison. His cheerful 
and engaging manners carried in the end all before him. And 
though it required no little pluck to fight against the indifference 
and opposition of many, by the second annual meeting at Oxford 
the association was well established ; the scientific men of the 
Metropolis and the Universities joined in—the British Association 
was an accomplished fact. 

In 1828 Phillips was elected a Fellow of the Geological Society, 
and in 1834 a Fellow of the Royal Society. He also accepted the 
professorship of geology at King’s College, London, an appointment 
he held for six years. In 1844 he was appointed professor of 
geology at Trinity College, Dublin, and nine years later to the 
position at Oxford which he held to the close of his days. In the 
autumn of 1853 Mr. Henry Strickland, who was then the lecturer 
on geology at the University, in place of Dr. Buckland, came to an 
untimely end. He was examining the geological structure of a 
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railway cutting, when he was knocked down and killed by a passing 
train. Phillips took his place, as further substitute for Dr. Buckland, 
who continued in ill-health, and on the death of the latter succeeded 
to the full office of Reader in Geology to the University. 

As a lecturer his qualifications are said to have been of the 
highest order ; his knowledge, which was most varied and profound, 
was communicated in a lucid and genial style, which not only 
riveted the attention of his hearers, but imparted to them his own 
enthusiasm. But perhaps the greatest service which he rendered 
the University was the foundation of the geological museum there, 
which is probably one of the finest collections in the country. 

Honours were showered upon him. From Dublin, Cambridge, and 
Oxford he received the degrees of LL.D. and D.C.L. ; and he became 
associated with some of the most important geological labours of the 
times. He acted on the Geological Survey, having been appointed 
“to examine and describe, for the purpose of publication, the organic 
remains of the older strata” of Western England. The results of 
these investigations were published in 1841. In 1842 he commenced 
a survey of the Malvern Hills, the results of which were embodied in 
a memoir some years later. In 1849-50 he was appointed one of 
the Commissioners to inquire into and report upon the system of 
ventilation adopted in our coal mines, Professor Phillips taking the 
Northumberland, Durham, and Yorkshire collieries. They recom- 
mended a systematic inspection under Government authority; and 
this recommendation being adopted, colliery inspectors were ap- 
pointed. 

In 1859 he was chosen President of the Geological Society of 
London, and in May 1860 he delivered the Rede Lecture to the 
University of Cambridge which was subsequently expanded into his 
popular work “ Life on the Earth : its Origin and Succession.” In it 
he controverted the position taken up by Darwin in his “Origin of 
Species.” Phillips’s argument was that although the fossil plants 
and animals of more recent epochs certainly do show great advances 
in structure and organisation over those found in strata of greater 
antiquity, yet the links, the evident proofs of the merging of types, 
he held, were wanting—were still to be discovered. Furthermore, he 
vindicated the idea of definite government as an indispensable part 
of the data for argument on the beginning and progress of life. 
“No one,” he says, “who has advanced so far in philosophy as 
to have thought of one thing in relation to another will ever be 
satisfied with laws which had no author, works which had no maker, 
co-ordinations which had no designer.” 
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The increasing mass of evidence as to natural selection and the 
survival of the fittest, as the years passed by, however, produced 
their effect in the professor’s mind, though he did not relinquish 
his views as to the presence of a Divine Designer ; we have his 
latest views embodied in his address before the British Associa- 
tion at Bradford in 1873, when he spoke as follows : “ The various 
hypothetical threads by which naturalists hoped to unite the count- 
less facts of biological change into an harmonious system have 
culminated in Darwinism, which proposes to explain differences due 
to small, mostly congenital, modifications by external physical con- 
ditions involving a struggle for existence.” Geology, he went on to 
say, “is interested in the particular exposition of it by the great 
naturalist whose name it bears, because it alone possesses the 
history. It is to inconceivably long periods of time, and to the 
accumulated effect of small, almost inconceivably numerous, changes 
that the full effect of the transformation is attributed. For us, there- 
fore, it is to collect with fidelity the evédence, to trace the relation of 
forms to time generally ; to determine the life periods of species, 
genera, and families ; and to consider how far, by uniting the results 
obtained in different regions, the alleged imperfections of the 
geological record can be remedied.” An eminently scientific 
attitude, and an exposition worthy of the man. At Bath in 1864 
Professor Phillips was elected President of the British Association 
for 1865, and delivered the inaugural address at Birmingham, where 
there was a very large gathering. 

Phillips was a connecting link in the geological world between 
the thought of the present and the past. His great work on 
Yorkshire geology is a book of peculiar interest, inasmuch as it 
marks in various matters the development of his views with 
widening knowledge and investigations. The first edition of this 
famous work was published in 1829; and he was engaged on a 
further revised edition of it at the time of his death, so in it we have 
the results of his earliest and latest labours. In 1829 the Glacial 
theory of the Great Ice Age was yet unborn ; and in the consideration 
of the Boulder Clays, the Deluge and diluvial agencies were the only 
hypotheses which he could adduce as satisfactory explanations of the 
striking phenomena of the recent surface rocks, His last edition 
shows how far he had travelled beyond these early views in his 
closing days. Nevertheless, even the first edition is still of the 
utmost value to geologists who would study these sections. Speak- 
ing of the Boulder Clays he says: ‘“ We everywhere observe fragments 
of many pre-existent rocks, not so numerous as to touch each other, 
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but scattered through the clay as plums in a pudding. The rocks 
from which the fragments appear to have been transported are 
found, some in Norway, in the Highlands of Scotland, and in the 
mountains of Cumberland, others in the northern and western parts 
of Yorkshire, and no inconsiderable portion appear to have come 
from the sea-coast of Durham and the neighbourhood of Whitby.” 
There was one difficulty in connection with the diluvial theory which 
Phillips himself appears to have perceived—that the big boulders 
were not always at the bottom. But this he endeavoured to explain 
by supposing that the violence of the Deluge was such that even 
the laws of gravitation were held in abeyance. It is easy to be wise 
in a later generation; and the fact that Phillips was so largely 
able to identify the boulders in those early days, to locate their 
homes and origins, speaks volumes of a mind of no ordinary 
penetration. 

Professor Phillips was not a narrow man, a person of one idea 
only. Geology was his great love—his contributions to the literature 
of this science exceed seventy in number—but his general investiga- 
tions were directed over a wide field. Not only was he a zealous 
student of the arcana of time, but he also directed his attention to 
the great arcana of space. He made experiments with the pendulum, 
he cultivated meteorology, he made valuable contributions to the 
literature of astronomy. For example, at the Hull meeting of the 
British Association in 1853 he read an exceedingly suggestive paper 
on “ Photographs of the Moon,” indicating clearly that he recognised 
the potential value of photography in relation to astronomical 
research ; and this when it was comparatively a new art. As 
examples of his later astronomical studies we may refer to his 
papers on “ The Telescopic Appearance of the Planet Mars,” on “ The 
Belt of Jupiter,” and another article on the planet Mars in the 
“ Quarterly Journal of Science.” In this latter he shows from his own 
researches, confirmed by the observation of others, that Mars is a 
planet whose main characters of surface correspond to those of the 
earth, which has nearly the same density, nearly the same daily and 
nightly period, and is enveloped like our earth by an atmosphere 
partially loaded with scattered clouds. 

In 1874 John Phillips had reached a good old age, but he was 
by no means past: scientific work ; indeed, judging from human 
appearance, he had yet a number of useful years before him. ‘“ Age 
had not withered him nor custom staled his infinite variety,” when 
by an untimely accident his days were suddenly cut short. Whilst 
still in full activity of mind and comparative vigour of body, by mis- 
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adventure, in conversation with a friend, he fell downstairs. This 
accident produced injuries from which he never recovered, and the 
following day resulted in his death. In this tragic manner ended 
the career of one of the most eminent English scientific workers of 
the nineteenth century. 


W. H. THOMPSON 
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OVER-FATNESS: ITS DISCOMFORTS 
AND DANGERS 


ROM time immemorial over-fatness has been associated with 
happiness, a contented disposition, and good health. In every 
old print where conviviality is depicted we are made familiar with the 
rotund abdomen, the full cheeks, and the jolly appearance of the fat 
individual. Indeed, he has been looked upon as the embodiment of 
good-temper, good-fellowship, hospitality, and all the qualities that 
have filtered through generations as the heritage of what is now 
represented in Punch, in Gillray and other cartoonists, as “ John 
Bull.” The old adage, “‘ Laugh and grow fat,” is familiar to all. 

In medizval times we see in paintings and statuary that the 
monks of those days were represented as exceedingly rotund in- 
dividuals ; but there is no record as to what the females of the period 
were like, although one always considers the ladies of the times of 
the Wars of the Roses as the embodiment of all that is lovely 
in every feature: indeed, the acme of what female beauty should 
be. There is little doubt that the women of those days among the 
aristocracy were well-proportioned and graceful, and for long after. 
But it would seem that two or three hundred years ago it became, 
for some reason or other, necessary in England to alter the standard 
ideal of a beautiful female figure ; whether this was due to a whim or 
fancy of fashion, or whether there was any other cause at the bottom 
of it, it is difficult to say. For instance, in the reign of Henry VIII. 
the type of female beauty was a graceful figure not over-burdened 
with fat, and Henry VIII. showed his disapproval of a stout figure 
when he first met his wife, Anne of Cleeves; his brutal remark was 
that she was only comparable to a Flemish mare—in fact, she was 
Dutch-built—a phrase that is now commonly applied to the over-fat 
woman. History seems to point to the fact that all his other wives 
were of graceful proportions, and in England during his and many 
preceding reigns, if writers of that date are to be believed, the obese 
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female was not admired. But all this seemed to be altered in the 
reign of George I., to keep in countenance his fat German mistresses. 
The fashion then for the upper classes was a rotund figure in the 
male and the female. And the same applies to the reigns of George 
II. and III. In fact, it appears that the fashion in the matter of 
female figures changes as much as it does in the colour of the hair 
and everything else ; and if Nature does not fit in to the fashion, art 
is employed as a means to that end. To-day the figures that were 
admired in the reign of George I. are looked upon as abnormal,— 
indeed, they are objects of pity and unpleasant comparison, as they 
should be. 

Of course, climate has much to do with the female figure, and 
observation seems to point to the fact that the denizens of tem- 
perate climates are more inclined to over-stoutness than those of the 
tropics or the Arctic regions. The food and mode of life in temperate 
climates is more conducive to the formation of fat than it is in the 
case of those who inhabit the more extreme parts of the globe. In 
very cold countries, where fat-forming foods are taken to a large extent, 
it is to maintain the heat of the body ; indeed, all fat-forming food is 
utilised for this purpose. And here I may point out that the foods 
that store fat are not the foods that make muscular and nerve tissue 
and maintain health andenergy. The two kinds of food in their use 
are totally distinct, though both are necessary. This fact is, how- 
ever, not generally known, and it is a curious circumstance, that even 
the ordinary medical practitioner seldom takes the trouble to learn 
what is the action of different foods on the body. 

Indeed, any individual in the medical profession who seeks to 
teach and promulgate new ideas is looked upon as little better than 
a quack. Lister was treated with contempt in England when he was 
honoured in Germany ; and I am told that Finsen, the Swede, whose 
name is now so well known for his discoveries, some years ago sent 
an article to a well-known English medical paper, and had it 
returned to him with the editor’s remark that he did not want to 
return to medizeval ideas and nonsensical theories! For years I have 
pointed this out as an unfortunate circumstance, and that diet is an 
important subject for medical men to study—but so far in vain; not 
only does excess of fat influence length of life, but it also influences 
health and constitutional stamina ; thus the system in the obeseZis 
unable to resist disease as those whose weight is normal can do. Be- 
sides this, in endeavouring to restore health it is a great point to know 
the foods that in their different degrees maintain strength and those 
that simply maintain heat. Ona knowledge of these qualities recovery 
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from any particular ailment is often dependent. The same impor- 
tance of the knowledge of the action of food applies equally to those 
who are too lean. In this case the food they live on is not assimi- 
lated. They may eat too much and still be thin and weak. But 
how few know this. It may easily be noticed that in those countries 
where a large proportion of the diet is farinaceous, such as Italy, 
France, Holland, Belgium, the tendency is for the people to run to 
corpulency. The Germans are also, as a race, very stout ; and this 
seems to be in a great measure due to their drinking such large 
quantities of thin beer, which is naturally fattening. 

There are exceptions to every rule, and there are Indian races who 
live on an almost entirely farinacecus diet and are very fat in spite 
of the country being very hot. Indeed, if fat-forming foods are 
eaten to excess, corpulency is much more prevalent than in cold 
countries where more fat-forming food is required to keep up the 
heat of the body, because, if it is not either utilised to keep up heat 
or burnt off by hard exercise, it is stored as fat. 

In England, and, for the matter of that, we may say universally, 
we eat too much. In fact, my experience shows me that we, 
as a rule, eat two or three times as much as nature requires. 
I have pointed this out for years, and I have pointed out that the 
dietary of our sailors, the dietary of our prisoners, and of our work- 
house inmates, is absolutely wrong. It gives too much moist food 
for the daily intake ; in fact, it is more than double what it should be, 
while the proportion of meat is not large enough. Some years ago 
I went over Dartmoor Prison, and I was surprised to see that the 
prisoners did not walk, but waddled ; they were almost too fat to 
walk, and were incapable, I suppose, of doing normal work—the reason 
being that their food contained far too much farinaceous substance. 
I did not see those in the quarries, but I have no doubt that the 
same rule applied. They have, I believe, sixty ounces of moist food 
per diem, whereas, properly proportioned, thirty ounces would be 
more than enough. The same applies to the Navy, and I have 
pointed out that the recent improved—Heaven save the mark !—diet 
of the sailor will make him fat, lazy, and gouty, and in a few years 
he will scarcely be able to waddle about the deck. Putting it 
roughly, they have two or three times as much farinaceous food as 
they need, and only half enough meat. Such a diet fattens them, but 
does not strengthen them, and the result is that they will not continue 
to be the men of strength, energy, and resource they ought to be. 

But apart from the Navy, and those whose diet is prescribed for 
them, the ordinary individual eats just as much as he can. If the 
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food is tempting, he eats a great deal more than he ought to ; 
certainly double, and sometimes treble, what he needs. 

In dieting so many for the reduction of weight, one knows exactly 
the quantity of food that should be consumed during the day and 
the different constituents that should compose it—suited to varying 
conditions of rest or work. Personally I find that very few people 
indeed can eat thirty ounces of moist food a day, and many do not 
eat twenty ounces, and I maintain, and am prepared to prove at any 
time, that twenty to twenty-four ounces a day of moist mixed food is 
ample diet for the ordinary individual, and all that is necessary to 
maintain health and condition and strength. Indeed, it is possible 
to concentrate this into still less bulk, so that for special purposes, as, 
for instance, in the case of soldiers making forced marches, the food 
could be concentrated into one pound in weight.! Of course, a 
concentrated food is not desirable for ordinary purposes ; food should 
be varied with proportions of meat, fish, vegetables, and the different 
cereals. Again, where hard work is to be performed, more food 
can be taken than where but little work is done; just in the same 
way as those who have charge of horses feed a horse who has to hunt 
three or four days a week differently from the one who only does a 
little gentle work daily. 

It is much to be regretted that the action of food is not made 
part of the curriculum of the medical profession. It would certainly 
greatly enhance the usefulness of that body in the public service ; and, 
really, the ignorance of the general practitioner in respect to dietetic 
matters is deplorable. 

Those who are responsible for the training of the medical 
student, and in a way responsible for the health and well-being of 
the rising generation, seem to think that food is of no importance, 
either in a state of health or in abnormal states of the system, such 
as obesity, gout, rheumatism, and so on, and it is time that they 
woke up to the necessity of bettering this state of affairs. Unfortu- 
nately, we in England are slow to move with the times. We are too 
apt to say, ‘‘ This is what my grandfather did, this is what my father 
did, and this is what I shall do.” Other nations are undoubtedly 
more alive to the need of marching with the times than we are, 
the French and German particularly. 

One reads that some scientific Americans are waking up to the 
fact that the general individual eats a great deal more food than 
there is any need for, and there have been one or two articles on the 


A day’s complete ration for this purpose, weighing one pound, from a 
formula of mine, is now before the War Office Commission for purposes in war. 
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subject in English newspapers. I have pointed it out for years, 
and could have told them all this without their taking the trouble to 
investigate and experiment with a few cases. I have dieted very 
large numbers during the last twenty years, and therefore know 
from extended experience that twenty to thirty ounces of mixed 
moist food is sufficient to keep the ordinary individual in a perfect 
state of health and condition, and that the person who takes too 
much can never be really well, especially if he takes the wrong 
kind of food. His system is bound to become clogged with waste 
that manifests itself in all sorts of ailments—obesity, gout, rheumatism, 
biliousness, skin diseases, loss of energy, &c. All this may be said 
to be the result of pandering to the appetite beyond the requirements 
of the system for the purposes of life. There is no greater fallacy in 
the world than thinking that the more a person eats the better he is 
for it. So long as sufficient food is taken, it is exactly the reverse ; 
and I think, without being egotistical, I may claim to be speaking on 
a subject of which I have a unique knowledge and experience ; 
indeed, I can absolutely defy contradiction in the matter. 

It goes without saying that the main cause of obesity is the 
taking of an excess of improper food, more particularly farinaceous 
food :' this can be rectified only by a corrected diet. If a person 
becomes fat, bilious, or gouty, it points to the fact that he is eating 
too much food, and the wrong food for his particular constitution. 
There are anomalous constitutions and idiosyncrasies which should 
be taken into account. My experience has taught me, as no 
doubt it has others who have taken the trouble to observe, that to a 
certain extent some individuals are hereditarily disposed to become 
stout, and therefore, in their case, fat-forming foods are presumably 
assimilated in a greater degree than would otherwise obtain; the 
result being, as may be surmised, extreme corpulency, with all its 
dangers and discomforts. It is a common error to imagine that 
where obesity is extreme or hereditary its cure is hopeless. This is an 
absolute fallacy, as, if the diet is properly proportioned, such people 
will not increase in weight beyond the normal ; but if they eat freely 
of fat-forming foods, they quickly become over-burdened, and as a 
rule die early in consequence. In this case, to avoid that result the 
diet for a time—indeed, until normal weight is attained—must con- 
tain zo fat-forming ingredients. 

Superabundance of fat is undoubtedly a misfortune at any time 
in life after early childhood ; but it becomes absolutely dangerous as 


1 Indian baboos often write to me to ask whether fat can be reduced on an 
absolutely vegetarian diet. J¢ camnot be done. 
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age advances, as it lays the system open to so many diseases and so 
many diseased conditions of the heart, the kidneys, and the different 
organs that carry on the operations of life, and by so doing causes 
sudden death, first, by its obstructing the action of the heart and 
inducing syncope ; secondly, by its weakening the arteries, thus leading 
to attacks of apoplexy ; thirdly, by its arresting the free circulation of 
the blood, and thus leading to congestive diseases, cardiac dropsy, 
bronchitis, catarrh, and numerous other serious illnesses that a thin 
person would seldom suffer from. Whether the female who is inclined 
to excessive embonpoint is much admired, and is to be credited with 
the cheerful temper, the donhomie and the contented disposition of 
the fat man I cannot say, but I very much doubt whether the fact 
obtains. The fat female is, if good-looking, as all good-looking 
women should be, vain, and she often realises her discomfort and 
lack of elegance and activity, and is, as a consequence, irritable and 
discontented and a terror to her dressmaker and corsetitve. Among 
some nations the fatness of the female is looked upon as an aid to 
beauty, and in the harems of Eastern potentates, before the Sultan 
visits certain members of his seraglio the dusky beauties are 
fattened up on dates, honey, and cakes ; but of late years I fear the 
victim of embonpoint is looked upon with pity and contempt by the 
male sex and by her slim and graceful associates. 

It never seems to have occurred to anyone, until recent years, 
that there is another side to the picture, and that undue accumula- 
tion of fat means curtailment of most of the pleasures of life, as 
well as also its length. It becomes a disease, and a disease that 
leads to other diseases too numerous to mention. 

What are the evils of over-stoutness in the male? In the first 
place, his ability to enjoy such pleasures as hunting, fishing, walking, 
golf, and all the different outdoor amusements, is most certainly 
curtailed, and, should the fatness be excessive, absolutely debarred. 

As a rule, the evils of obesity begin to manifest themselves about 
middle age, and sudden death may often occur, due entirely to this 
cause, as after middle age the arteries begin to lose their elasticity, 
and this means danger. 

With regard to the female, how few admire a fat woman! 
Indeed, she is an object of pity. Of course, every female should 
be well covered with adipose tissue, to round off the angles 
and give the beauty of outline and figure that we so much 
admire; but when this amount is exceeded a woman, long 
before years demand it, “becomes a dowdy.” In youth, the 
fresh colour and the elasticity natural- to that age prevent the 
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girl appearing unsightly, but after the age of thirty or forty, when a 
woman should be in her prime, in beauty of both face and figure, 
excess of fat means a hideous deformity to everybody but herself, 
and, indeed, very often to herself. Try to imagine the Venus de 
Medici, or the perfect figures of Praxiteles, or other ancient classic 
sculpture, represented by a fat woman; why, they would be the 
laughing-stock of every exhibition in which they were placed, and 
would illustrate more plainly than any words of mine the deformity 
that excess of adipose tissue means. 

It has always struck me as a most extraordinary circumstance 
that women, who are very fond of dress, and who are naturally fond 
of showing themselves off to advantage, can ever allow themselves 
to become so obese as to be absolutely repulsive, a terror to the 
dressmaker, a discomfort to themselves, a laughing-stock to their 
friends and acquaintances, and an object of pity to every person of 
proper proportions. No amount of display of jewellery or of well- 
cut Parisian dresses will hide this unnecessary accumulation. And 
yet it is a condition so easily remedied and so capable of permanent 
relief in both sexes by proper dieting—and that, too, diet that will 
allow what luxuries any reasonable being may desire, and that will 
improve health and condition and activity, and increase length of 
life and the ability to indulge in every pleasure that makes life 
worth living. But how few realise this. 

In these days the charlatan and the quack trade upon the vanity 
of fat human nature. One has only to look at the advertisements in 
any lady’s paper to see the useless nostrums advertised to reduce fat, 
improve the complexion, to increase the luxuriousness of the hair, 
and to remedy all the defects that are really due to the mode of life 
that induces such conditions and to an accumulation in the system 
of waste products from over-eating, which leads to so many diseases 
of the skin, to pasty complexion, acne, and other obstacles to 
beauty. 

As a rule, the tendency to increase in weight commences between 
the ages of forty and fifty in the male, and a few years earlier in the 
female, though it is by no means uncommon in the very young. 
Where the tendency in such cases is pronounced, the necessary 
means should be taken to prevent its attaining extreme proportions ; 
that is, that in early life the child’s diet should be altered so as to 
increase its growth and its physical and mental strength without 
increasing at the same time the tendency to over-fatness. Corpulency 
in the male may be an evil, and it is; but in the female it is even 
a far more disastrous state of affairs, for long before beauty should 
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cease to be an attraction the figure loses its elegance and grace, 
and the complexion lacks the peach-like bloom that should be the 
heritage of all those who take the necessary means not only to keep 
to a proper weight, but also to maintain perfect health. 

More than this, the tendency to emdonpoint prevents the sufferer 
from indulging in most of the pleasures and occupations that make 
life worth living, and it is a most serious matter not only to those 
who move in the humbler walks of life, and have to earn their 
livelihood by manual work, but also to those who move in the 
higher ranks of society and have to obey the dictates of fashion. 
The wiles of the quack and all the efforts of the fashionable dress- 
maker or corsetiére are useless here. The fat is there, and will show 
itself, in spite of tight lacing and other agonising processes that may 
be resorted to. Indeed, tight lacing only adds to the existing 
danger and leads to many diseases that shorten life. It impedes the 
action of the heart and presses all the different organs out of shape 
and out of position, and it leads to many ailments, unmentionable 
here, that should debar any man from ever marrying a woman who is 
addicted to what one must call nothing else but a vice. 

The female who tight laces impedes the action of the heart, 
and so cannot breathe freely, and therefore the blood is not properly 
oxygenated. Hence the face is generally puffy, the complexion 
becomes pasty, and the breath offensive beyond endurance. It is 
not too much to say that the obese person can never enjoy proper 
health, and after the obesity has arrived at a certain stage it becomes 
absolutely a disease. The heart and other organs get infiltrated with 
fat, and are therefore permanently weakened. Indeed, the heart 
of every over-fat person is weak, simply because it is called upon 
to do a great deal more work than it should have to do, and as it is 
confined within a limited space it naturally cannot expand as it 
should, and hence it has to work with greater frequency, and wears 
itself out long before it otherwise would. It is very seldom indeed 
that such people attain old age. When they do, it is because they 
are muscularly exceedingly strong. In a few cases they may live 
beyond the allotted span of the Psalmist, but this is the exception 
As a rule they die before ripe middle age from ailments affecting the 
different vital organs, due to their impeded action from accumulated 
waste in the system of one form or another. 

Observe how seldom one sees a thin, active person suffering from 
bronchitis, or becoming paralysed, or the victim of Bright’s disease. 
Corpulent persons are always suffering from some ailment or 
another. They are afflicted with skin rashes, with constipation, with 
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flatulent dyspepsia, with gout (one of the commonest ailments 
associated with obesity), and indeed with many others leading to great 
discomfort or shortening of life. 

Few people sympathise with the victim of overweight, as it is 
common knowledge that it is a condition attributable to “good” 
living and to eating a great deal more food and taking a great deal 
less exercise than is necessary to maintain health and condition, and 
therefore the victim deserves the trouble that he or she has brought 
on himself or herself. 

Here, perhaps, it would be well to mention that those who have 
any tendency to gout, or who inherit the ailment, or who are rheu- 
matic, should guard against putting on extra weight. The accumula- 
tion of waste in the system becomes such as to prevent its being 
automatically eliminated by the different excretory organs of the 
body in the case of those who live to eat and drink, instead of eating 
and drinking to live. The kidneys, lungs, and other organs are 
unable to carry off the refuse of food fast enough, so that eventually 
the cup runs over in the form of gout, or, if not in the form of acute 
gout, in the form of eczema, throat troubles, catarrh, and other 
indications of latent gout ; rheumatic troubles, although more obscure 
and complicated, are really due mostly to the same cause—that is, 
food not adapted to the requirements of the system taken to excess. 

Of course it goes without saying that every man and, I suppose, 
every woman considers him or herself absolutely capable of remedy- 
ing their over-fatness either by quack medicines or amateur dieting, 
and it is very seldom that they do not make efforts to do this ; but 
the result is about the same as if an unskilled person tries to clean 
his own watch or cut his own clothes—a mess is made of it. As a 
rule, people who do not try to treat themselves fly to the quack. 
The ordinary medical attendant generally refuses to advise the 
sufferer on the matter of obesity, however simple the case may be, 
simply from the fact that he does not take the trouble to master 
the subject. He may go so far as to tell him to avoid potato or 
not to eat so much of sweet puddings, but there it ends; he does 
not tell him what he mus¢ eat, and the quantities of one thing and 
another. ‘This is the tale I am so often told by those who come 
to me after they have tried all the advertised remedies, and have in 
vain sought the advice of their medical attendant. It is remarkable 
how people will fly to the quack and try one quack after another, 
entrusting them with their lives, as if they had a hundred, or at least 
their health, while they would not trust the quack with the loan of a 
sixpence, 
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The victim of corpulency himself realises after a time that some- 
thing must be done. He finds that he cannot take exercise without 
discomfort, he is unable to ride and hunt, or play tennis, or in any 
way compete with others, and he gradually finds himself precluded 
from one outdoor amusement after another, until nothing is left to 
him but driving and perhaps motoring. 

Anyone who takes up a newspaper, and more particularly those 
newspapers that do not mind whether their advertisements are lying 
or not, so long as they are well paid for them (indeed, they make the 
quack pay for his advertisements about treble what they do dona-fide 
tradesmen), is sure to find prominent quack advertisements, and 
these advertisements generally offer to send the prescription free of 
charge. If sent, the victim will find it consists of ingredients that no 
chemist can furnish, as they are entirely imaginary or belong to 
medizval times; indeed, names of drugs that have long been 
obsolete and which cannot be procured. Then, having got the victim 
well into his toils, he offers to supply the drugs himself, and here the 
evil begins. 

As for the use of drugs in reducing weight, whether they are the 
compounds of quacks or are to be found in the English phar- 
macopeeia, they never reduce weight unless it is through the medium 
of doing injury, weakening and impairing the digestive organs. 
Such drugs as acetic acid, thyroid tablets, and purgatives of different 
kinds, if they bring about a reduction in weight, do it absolutely 
at the expense of health. The number of people who come 
under observation whose digestive powers and whose health have 
been either temporarily or permanently ruined by one particular 
quack medicine is appalling, and still so artfully are these advertise- 
ments worded that one might well be led to believe that they are 
not only harmless but beneficial, and that it is necessary to do 
nothing else but take these concoctions to lose weight and to 
regain perfect health. Some of these medicine vendors do attempt 
to persuade their victims to avoid fattening foods, but as they do 
not know how to regulate the diet, they again do more harm than 
good, and weaken the individual by semi-starvation. Unfortunately, 
there is at present no law in England to prevent the quack doing 
all this. He may tell any number of falsehoods, and he may 
advertise any vile or useless concoction, but he does not come within 
the pale of the law. There are advertisements appearing in the 
journals of the present day that astound any person of ordinary 
sense that anyone outside a lunatic asylum can believe them. The 
worst of all are the American quacks. I have pointed this out for 
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years, and apparently to no purpose, for they appear to flourish more 
luxuriously than ever. I would not speak so plainly on this subject 
did I not see daily the evil effects of quackery, and I deplore the 
fact that the public prosecutor or some other public authority cannot 
take action. It says very little for the common sense of the English 
people that they can be misled by the quite palpably mendacious 
statements of American quacks, and it says very little for the medical 
profession as a body that they do not organise some system of 
preventing this. The quack not only injures and often destroys the 
life of his victim, but he robs of his dues the legitimate medical 
man who is properly qualified and educated to advise ; indeed, many 
millions of pounds are every year lost to the medical profession, 
who have studied disease, to go into the pockets of those who are 
absolutely ignorant and usually illiterate, and who are irresponsible 
for all the mischief they do. 

As previously mentioned, most of those who suffer from excess of 
fat die during middle age from attacks of acute disease, from attacks 
of inflammation of the lungs, bronchitis or apoplexy, syncope, due 
to passion or violent exertion, and to numerous other causes that 
do not endanger thin people. A fat person lives on the brink of a 
volcano, he is never safe. An illness that to a thin person would 
seem a very slight affair, to a fat person may prove fatal. During 
recent years the complaint known as influenza has been exceedingly 
fatal among very fat persons, as with them it is generally complicated 
with bronchitis or pneumonia. In this case, the heart being called 
upon to do more work, for reasons previously mentioned, fails and 
death results. 

Perhaps this is not a matter for wonder ; in the first place, the heart 
in such people is buried in fat, and is pressed upon by organs in the 
same condition, so that it never has proper room to work in. Again, 
it is called upon to do an abnormal amount of work ; debilitated by 
disease, and by being cramped in its action, it has to pump blood 
over a greater amount of tissue, and not being able to do this it 
naturally fails. How many hundreds of fat people have I not known 
during thirty-five years of professional life who have died suddenly, 
of whom it is not presumption to say that, had it not been for their 
excessive weight, weight that could have been reduced to the normal 
by a little attention to diet, they would now have been alive and well. 
It would be invidious to mention the many celebrities who have of 
recent years died as a direct or indirect result of over-fatness ; person- 
ally I could mention a good many. 

Having shown so far the evils of over-stoutness, perhaps it would 
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be well to give the causes that are mostly responsible for its pro- 
duction. The first is naturally an ill-regulated dietary: excess of 
fattening food and insufficient of those foods that produce muscular 
and nervous energy. Giving way to inordinate appetite in eating 
and drinking. Indulgence in certain kinds of alcoholic stimulant- 
liquids containing starch and sugar, sweet wines, beer and stout. 
Insufficient exercise, thereby diminishing the amount of heat given 
off, to enable the food assimilated to be used up or burnt off. 
Once the over-fatness begins to get the upper hand, whilst exercise 
becomes more and more tedious, so the ability to take it decreases, 
and fat is thus the more quickly accumulated. There are exceptions 
to every rule, but as a rule the over-fat are heavy and unintellectual. 
That is, they become so as a result of their burden, although they 
may have started life equipped with high-class intellectual faculties 
and tireless energy. Idiots are commonly fat and flabby. It is well 
known that Julius Caesar was apprehensive of thin men because, 
as he said, they thought too much, and hence were dangerous. No 
doubt he would have felt quite happy and safe had he had a 
few hundred Daniel Lamberts about him instead of thin men 
such as Cassius and Brutus. I should like to see a twenty-stone 
anarchist. 

One might occupy hundreds of pages in showing the evils of 
obesity. Fat people are more liable to catarrh, to diarrhoea, and to 
all derangements of the kidneys, liver, and bowels, due to the con- 
gested state of their system. They are also more liable to giddiness, 
flushed face and skin troubles due to the irritation caused by waste in 
the system, such as uric acid, gout poison, usually due to the sluggish 
action of the organs that eliminate these products. They are subject 
to asthma, and more particularly to bronchial attacks ; indeed, there 
is a form of congestive bronchitis depending upon an acid state of 
the blood anda system loaded with waste. Further, they are subject 
to pains in the knees and the soles of the feet, which are due to the 
fact that they are usually gouty and rheumatic, and the further fact 
that the weight presses upon the joints and on the arch of the foot 
and stretches the ligaments, and in this way causes intense pain. 
This is referred to the heel and to the ball of the great toe. There 
is no doubt that the corpulent person ages more quickly than one 
of normal proportions, on account of the loss of activity and 
muscular power that alone conduce to robust health. All this can 
be remedied by proper diet for a given time, dependent on the 
degree of obesity. 

Unfortunately, a fat person is generally a don vivant, and does not 
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like to have any of the pleasures of the table curtailed. He is willing 
to sacrifice a great many years of his life, and to put up with untold 
ailments, so long as he can gorge and guzzle to his heart’s content, 
and it is certain that at the present day the tendency to luxurious 
living is much greater than it was fifty or sixty years ago. Every- 
thing is done to induce “ Little Mary” to take more than nature 
requires, and the abominable French cookery that has been imported 
into our country within the last few years is accountable for a 
great deal of it, as well as for much harm in other ways. It is a well- 
known fact that the average Frenchman, more from a faulty diet than 
from any other cause, is not so robust or active as the Englishman, 
and the tendency of French cookery, or rather what goes in England 
by the name of French cookery, must be to deteriorate the English- 
man and to bring him to the level of the Frenchman. Many years 
ago, when a great English contractor had to lay down a long line of 
railway in France, he employed a number of English and of French 
navvies. He found that the Frenchmen could do only half the work 
of the Englishmen, and being a shrewd man, he concluded it must be 
due to the difference in their food; so he then put the Frenchmen on 
the same diet as the Englishmen, with the result that they were able to 
do as much work as the Englishmen. I mention this merely to 
show how important a factor food is in the production of muscular 
power, and even the present feeding of the English soldier—imperfect 
as it is—will always make him more than a match for the 
French one. 

Of course the rich and the luxurious endeavour to obviate the 
evils of their style of living by an annual visit to Homburg, Marien- 
bad, or other health resort, and they would certainly succumb to some 
of the ailments above referred to, were it not for these visits ; but 
the effect of drinking the waters of Marienbad is debilitating, and 
they are not particularly safe in the case of persons who have passed 
middle age, the heart being weakened during the process, while the 
good result is only ephemeral, as fat is soon again accumulated. 

Having pointed out so many of the evils and dangers of over- 
fatness, we will now look a little at the brighter side of the subject, 
and show that the sufferer can be easily relieved of his unnecessary 
burden, and that perfect health and condition can be ensured by 
the simplest and most scientific means in the world, that is, bya 
properly regulated dietary for a time. There is no need for the 
victim to take one dose of medicine. All he requires is the food 
that gives strength and energy and that does not make fat. For a 
time, it is true, all fat-forming substances have to be cut out of the 
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daily menu. Fat-forming foods are for the supply of heat to the 
body, and they are of little use for any other purposes in the obese, 
for the system cannot utilise more than a certain amount of them 
with benefit. The rest becomes stored. When these foods are cut 
off, and the foods that produce energy muscular and nervous are 
taken, the fat stored up in the body is drawn upon to maintain its 
heat. Until this reserve or surplus is exhausted, there is no need 
for there to be any outside supply, just as a lamp that has been 
supplied with oil will continue to give out practically the same 
amount of light and heat until the oil is all consumed, and there is 
no need to keep the reservoir constantly filled to the top. The 
fact that a horse when out at grass is fat and lazy and unfit for hard 
work, but when he is brought into the stable and properly fed and 
exercised he quickly parts with fat and gets into good condition, 
illustrates the same idea. The horse is better in every way for the 
treatment, and it is so with the human animal ; and those who make 
a study of obesity, and who understand the diet suited to different 
individuals—there shou/d be plenty of them—can reduce a fat man or 
woman to proper proportions with unfailing certainty, and without any 
hardship or danger to the patient ; in fact, the treatment very soon be- 
comes a positive pleasure, as they feel so freshened and rejuvenated. 
The system associated with my name is now well known. It is, 
however, absolutely essential that for a time, according to the degree 
of obesity, the victim should be under control, so as to be kept from 
breaking rules either by not taking enough of one kind of food or tak- 
ing too much of another kind. Of course, as remarked before, most 
people think they can diet themselves, and prefer doing so to placing 
themselves under the care of any physician they may have faith in. 
They either starve themselves, or so weaken themselves and upset 
their digestions by taking the wrong kind of food and not sufficient 
fluid, that no good at all accrues. The chances certainly are that 
they do much more harm than good, and, therefore, the wisest plan 
is to go to some English or foreign physician who takes an interest 
in dietetics and be guided by him. There is no hardship at all in 
reducing weight, except perhaps in those who absolutely live to eat 
and drink. Rich living must certainly be debarred for a time, and 
all alcoholic liquids containing sugar or starch must be cut off ; but 
there is no reason why those who require stimulants should not have 
whisky and wines such as hocks and moselles, natural dry sherries, 
and even champagnes if they are absolutely free from sugar. There is 
afirm in London! who supply such wines, suitable for these purposes: 
1 The Dry Wine Co., 104 Great Portland St., London, W. 
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well known to those who may be called upon to advise in these 
matters. Indeed, there is no difficulty in anyone maintaining proper 
proportions by proper dieting, whoever the individual is, and what- 
ever country he may reside in. The late Sir Andrew Clark took 
a very large amount of interest indeed in dietetic matters, the use 
of foods under different conditions of health and disease, and with 
the very greatest success. Indeed, from personal knowledge I know 
that he used to lay out dietaries for many patients in very distant 
parts and advised them very successfully without even seeing them, 
although, of course, even in the matter of regulating the diet of a 
patient, the physician is at a much better advantage when personally 
seeing him, where it is possible. There is, however, no question 
about it that in the matter of diet in such conditions as obesity, 
gout, rheumatism, and other ailments due to excess in food and 
improper food, very much benefit can be given even where the 
patient is unable to personally consult the physician under whose 
care he wishes to place himself. This may be done even at such 
long distances as India, Ceylon, South Africa, New Zealand, &c. 
This, of course, applies only to those ailments which are due to 
improper food and malnutrition only, and where it is not necessary 
to prescribe medicine of any kind to obtain the desired end. 

To show what an extreme amount of misery may be induced by 
an excess of fat, and what great benefit may follow asa result of proper 
dieting, I may instance an extreme case. Of course, in the majority 
of cases of obesity there is an excess of 2, 3, 4, or 5stone; but 
fourteen months ago a lady was brought to me by her medical 
attendant weighing 20 st. 7 Ibs. She had been unable to lie down 
for many months. Indeed, she was in a dying state, absolutely 
being choked with fat. She was dropsical, owing to the weak action 
of her heart, and indeed a pitiable object to look at. In fourteen 
months she lost over 84 stone. That is, she was then 20 st. 7 lbs., 
and she is now 11 st. 13 lbs. She is now fifty-nine years of age, and 
able to walk miles with enjoyment, and is, indeed, more active and 
able to enjoy life than she had been able to do for many years past. 
This is an extreme case, but it shows to what a deplorable state 
obesity may lead, and what corresponding benefits may be brought 
about by proper supervision and having the diet properly adjusted. 

It would perhaps be useful to point out here that the diet to 
reduce weight should be supplemented by a certain amount of 
exercise, and that while the loss of weight is taking place the 
condition can be in every way improved and the heart strengthened. 
It would be perfectly easy to use my previous illustration of the 
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horse, for if he were not groomed and exercised when brought into 
the stable from grass, it is true that he would lose weight, but he 
would not get into condition for hard work without exercise, and be 
enabled to do hard work with enjoyment. 

It is within the reach of everyone to take exercise of some form 
or another, and the best exercises are those that bring the greatest 
number of muscles into play ; such exercises as riding, brisk walking, 
bicycling, tennis, fencing, rowing, golfing, the use of the Sandow 
exercisers, &c., are all very beneficial, and the various gymnasiums 
are all more or less useful resorts for the purpose of physical develop- 
ment. It is not too much to say that no one can enjoy really robust 
health unless a fair amount of exercise in some form or another is 
taken. On the other hand, it must not be forgotten that exercise 
alone is not sufficient to reduce weight. This is a matter of diet 
only ; but exercise may be considered a most useful adjunct for this 
purpose. 

Here I should like to point out one popular fallacy with 
regard to reducing weight, and a fallacy that is often tried— 
and that is, going without or with very little fluid to drink. 
There are constitutions where this may be done without injury, 
but there are others in which it leads to very serious results, viz. 
in those whose system contains an excess of uric acid, and who 
are gouty or rheumatic. The reducing of the fluid does not 
help to reduce the weight, and fluid in the form of water in no 
sense tends to fatten. It is fluid in the form of beer, sweet wines, 
sweetened waters, such as lemonade, and of course milk, tea, cocoa, 
&c. containing sugar, that fattens. There are many cases that 
come under the notice of physicians of serious injury to health 
where people trying to treat themselves fall into this error, and, for 
the matter of that, as mentioned before, when the uninitiated 
attempt to diet themselves at all. Even medical men, who 
are supposed to be able to better judge their own condition than 
the ordinary individual, generally think it necessary to consult a 
professional brother, and if this argument against self-treatment 
applies to medical men, how much more so does it apply to the 
ordinary layman or woman! Where the victim of over-stoutness is 
also a sufferer from gout and rheumatism, he should take practically 
unlimited fluid of a harmless kind. It is commonly known that those 
who suffer from gout and rheumatism among the luxurious classes 
are in the habit of resorting once a year to those Continental health 
resorts such as Homburg and Carlsbad in Germany. But, as a matter 
of fact, there is no actual need for them to goto Germany. They 
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can drink water equally good or the same in England, and if they 
could only be brought to adhere to temperate habits, meagre diet, 
and plenty of outdoor exercise for a time, as they are obliged to do at 
Homburg, Carlsbad, &c. similar results would accrue. A few years 
ago it became necessary for me to go fully into this matter of suitable 
waters for the gouty and rheumatic, and I therefore made a long 
pilgrimage among the Taunus mountains and neighbourhood in 
Germany. Water called Sparkling Cambrunnen! coming from that 
district is the best all-round beverage for the purpose. These 
waters are very pleasant, pure, and harmless, though perhaps the 
St. Roizel is equally good and equally pleasant to the taste and is 
ant-acid and harmless in whatever quantity taken. These waters 
dissolve the uric acid out of the system, and are therefore of great 
utility in the case of the obese, as even though free from any trace 
of gout in its manifest form, as he may be, the over-fat person is 
almost invariably overcharged with uric acid and other waste 
products. These waters are exceedingly palatable, and by correcting 
acidity tend to keep down weight. 

Many years ago Professor Schweninger, a great authority in 
Germany on obesity, advised Prince Bismarck and other well-known 
personages for the reduction of weight, and his system was to cut 
off practically all fluid, and this was found to be the most painful 
part of the cure. This is only necessary in Germany, owing to the 
fact that the German is so habituated to drinking a thin beer. 
Professor Schweninger knew that, if he allowed any fluid at all, they 
would drink this thin beer and take too much of it for the success of 
his régime—such being the weakness of human nature. Therefore he 
was obliged to cut it off entirely in order to get anything like a good 
result. There have been several systems of attempting to reduce 
weight in Germany, such as Oertel’s, which, however, simply amounted 
to a too much restricted diet ; and even in England there was an 
undertaker (Banting) who made a name for reducing fat by a system 
that could not be properly termed a system, as it was simply a form 
of starving the patient. Under a proper scientific system of reducing 
weight, sufficient, indeed abundant, food to satisfy appetite should be 
given, and it is on the apportioning of one food with another, and 
also adapting it to the requirements of the individual, that certain 
success depends. Of course human nature is weak and needs 
controlling in such matters, otherwise so many little rules and points 
are broken through that no appreciable good is done ; but where 
such rules as I have suggested are carried out, a reduction to normal 

1 This can be procured from the Cambrunnen Co., 104 Great Portland St., W. 
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weight is certain and permanent and equally sure. As a result, there 
is an all-round and great improvement in comfort, health, strength, 
and general condition, with a certainty of longer life. 

I am a firm believer in medicines in the cure of disease, but in 
the case of diseases that are due to errors in eating and drinking, 
medicines at the best are but palliatives, and the only true cure is 
correction of the diet. Also, there is no question about it that the 
knowledge of medicines and the action of drugs as a science is not 
as far advanced as it should be, nor anything like as far advanced 
as the science of surgery. Possibly some day another Isaac Newton 
will arise, and the practice of medicine may become all and even 
more than that which surgery has become. Unfortunately, such a 
man has not yet arisen, but at all events there is plenty of knowledge 
to hand in respect to the action of foods, both as regards the healthy 
and the diseased, and it is important for the weil-being of the 
community that more interest should be taken generally in the 
matter, and especially among medical men. 


N. E. YORKE-DAVIES. 
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TOBACCO AND DRAMA. 


OBACCO and the English drama sprang up side by side, and 
there are few things that, at this day, exert so powerful an 
influence on the hearts and the minds of men. Both sprang from 
stocks modest and insignificant enough. To trace the reception of 
the “divine weed” by the Elizabethan dramatists and writers of that 
brilliant but ill-starred school is curious and interesting. 

With the great religious upheavals which shook men to the soul 
in their day and generation the Elizabethan dramatists concern 
themselves but little. A church they describe from without, a bawdy- 
house from within; but in the pages of Marlowe, Nashe, Greene, 
Dekker, Middleton, Jonson, and Beaumont and Fletcher the 
liberties of London and Westminster throb and glow again. Shake- 
speare is less local. So closely and keenly have they observed the 
growth and development of this strange and novel innovation that 
they emphasise and accentuate every phase of its progress. 

Tobacco was seen in these islands for the first time about 
two years before the Armada, and almost immediately the satirists 
aim their swift and incisive shafts at it. Their attitude towards it, 
though, is somewhat equivocal ; they appear at a loss to know whether 
to praise or condemn—and to make certain they do both in turn. 
In one place tobacco is satirised in terms scathing and unmeasured ; 
in another it is pronounced a godsend and panacea for the ills of 
life. One of the very first uses which English blank verse serves is 
to pipe the praises of tobacco. In Marlowe’s dramas there is no 
allusion to tobacco: they were probably written before its advent ; 
but the excerpt which follows from Marlowe’s epigrams is unmistak- 
able in its tone and temper : 

Homer of Moly and Nepenthe sings ; 
Moly, the gods’ most sovereign herb divine, 
Nepenthe, Helen’s drink, which gladness brings, 
Heart’s grief expels, and doth the wit refine. 
But this our age another world hath found, 
From whence an herb of heavenly power is brought ; 
Moly is not so sovereign for a wound, 
Nor hath Nepenthe so great wonders wrought. 


It is tobacco, whose sweet subtle fume 
The hellish torment of the teeth doth ease, 
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By drawing down and drying up the rheum, 
The mother and the nurse of each disease ; 
It is tobacco, which doth cold expel, 
And clears the obstructions of the arteries, 
And surfeits threatening death digesteth well, 
Decocting all the stomach’s crudities. 
It is tobacco, which hath power to clarify 
The cloudy mists before dim eyes appearing ; 
It is tobacco, which hath power to rarify 
The thick gross humour which doth stop the hearing ; 
The wasting hectic, and the quartane fever, 
Which doth of physic make a mockery. 
The gout it cures, and helps ill breaths forever, 
Whether the cause in teeth or stomach be ; 
And though ill breaths were by it but confounded, 
Yet that vile medicine it doth far excel, 
Which by Sir Thomas More hath been propounded, 
For this is thought a gentlemanlike smell. 
O, that I were one of those mountebanks 
Which praise their oils and powders which they sell ; 
My customers would give me coin with thanks ; 
I for this ware, forsooth, a tale would tell. 


Shakespeare is silent on the subject ; a somewhat careful search 
has failed to discover as much as a single line on tobacco—a fact not 
without significance, and one that, perhaps, suggests for his plays 
an earlier date than is generally supposed, for the theme possesses 
an irresistible fascination for his predecessors and fellow-craftsmen. 
Hotspur’s dandy, it will be remembered, does indulge in the dis- 
sipation of a pinch of snuff : 


He was perfumed like a milliner, 

And ’twixt his finger and his thumb he held 

A pouncet-box, which ever and anon 

He gave his nose, and took ’t away again : 
Who, therewith angry, when it next came there, 
Took it in snuff. 


But aromatic powders were used as snuff long before the introduc- 
tion of tobacco. 

Among the first writers to mention tobacco is the notorious 
Gabriel Harvey. In “A New Letter of Notable Contents,” Sep- 
tember 16, 1593, we have: “No tobacco or panacea so mightily 
virtuous as that physique.” And again: “ Howbeit some lookers- 
on, that fear not greatly the flame, cannot but marvell at the 
smoake ; and had rather see them breathing-out the fume of 
divine tobacco, than of furious rage.”! In “The Terrors of 
the Night,” 1594, Tom Nashe, Harvey’s redoubtable antagonist, 

1 Pierce’s Supererogation, same year, Harvey. 
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speaks of “faces far blacker than anie ball of tobacco.” And 
in “Have with you to Saffron Walden” he mentions a 
“tickling pipe of tobacco taken by the King of Spain and He 
of Portugal.” In “The Wonderfull Yeare,” 1603, Dekker alludes 
to the stinking tobacco-breath of a Sattingull, A random shot 
served in 1603 ; but 1609 finds him taking surer aim. In “A 
Gul’s Horn-Booke,” published in that year, Dekker advises the 
gallants “who lounge in St. Powle’s to stroll into the sempsters’ 
shops, the new tobacco-office, or amongst the book-sellers, where if 
you cannot reade, exercise your smoake, and inquire who has writ 
against this divine weede.” Then he says, “You must observe to 
know in what state tobacco is in towne better than the merchants, 
and to diseourse of the apothecaries where it is to be sold.” And 
he goes on, with the remorseless realism of a Teniers or a De Hooch: 
‘“‘ Before the meale come smoaking to the board, our gallant must 
draw out his tobacco-box, the ladell for the cold snuffe into the 
nosthrill, the tongs and priming-iron: all which artillery may be of 
gold or silver (if he can reach to the price of it), it will bee a reason- 
able, useful pawne at all times, when the current of his money 
falles out to run low.” In “*Howa Gallant should behave himself 
in a Playhouse” our satirist facetiously observes: “Sithence then 
the place is so free in entertainment, allowing a stool as well to the 
farmer’s sonne as to your Templar ; that your stinkard has the self- 
same libertie to be there in his tobacco fumes, which your sweete 
courtier hath.” Dekker is somewhat severe on the “ Johnnies” of 
his day. In “ How a Gallant is to hehave himself passing through 
the Citie, At All Hours of the Night, and How to pass by any 
Watch,” he says: “ After the sound of pottle-pots is out of your 
eares, and that the spirit of Wine and tobacco walkes in your braine, 
the taverne door being shut upon your backe, cast about to passe 
through the widest streets in the Citie ... and blow yourself 
into the tobacco-ordinary, where you are likewise to spend your 
judgment (like a quack-salver) upon that mystic wonder, to be able 
to discourse whether your cane or your Pudding be sweetest, and 
which pipe has the best boare, and which burns black, and which 
breaks in the burning.” The “ mystic wonder” is insinuating itself 
more and more into the life and the literature of the nation. In 
* Lanthorne and Candle-light,” by the same author, we read: “ First 
are scoutes sent to discover his lodgings: that known, some lie in 
ambush to note what appotecaries shop hee resorts too every 
morning or in what tobacco-shop in Fleet-Street he takes a pipe of 
smoake in the afternoone.” 
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We have a quaint and curious instance of the charm of tobacco 
in Dekker’s “Jests to make you merrie”: “Two friends having 
drunke much tobacco as they sate together in a chamber (one of 
which was in love with one of the sixpenny suburb-sinnets that lay 
in the Spittle in Shoreditch) and they both having spet much on the 
ground, one of them suddenly started up, and with the end of a 
wand stood rakeing up and downe in the spittle that lay before them : 
the other wondring at it, askt what he meant by doing so? Marry, 
quoth his friend, I am trying if I can finde what villanie thy damn’d 
punk (whom thou dotest upon) is committing in the Spittle.” The 
following is a striking illustration of Dekker’s fidelity to nature: “A 
pipe of kindled tobacco being offered to one that was noted to be a 
greedy taker of it, was by him refused, and being demanded why 
hee that loved it so well should now leave it, hee answered, for thee 
bad properties that he found in it: for, saies hee, tobacco makes any 
man a theefe (and upon that hangs danger), a good fellow (and that 
requires cost), and a niggard (the name of which is hateful). It 
makes him a theefe, for hee will steal it from his father; a good 
fellow, for hee will give the smoake to a beggar ; a niggard, for hee 
will not part with his box to an Emperor.” Dekker here crystallises 
the traits most characteristic of the inveterate smoker, and in two or 
three strokes deftly and firmly limns in the effects most extraordinary 
and unique produced on social life by the introduction of tobacco. 
And how early they manifest themselves! and yet they are as true 
to life in our own day as they were in his. Strange is the immuta- 
bility of human nature! Most of the preceding excerpts are culled 
from a series of pamphlets by Nashe, Dekker, and Harvey, some of 
them not exceeding thirty or forty pages, but they form a set of 
vignettes invaluable to the antiquary and the student of the manners 
and customs of the period covered by them. Dekker revels in 
tobacco ; his pages teem with allusions to it, passages, many of them, 
palpitating with life. 

“ Farneze. Oh, olde touch lad, this yonker is right Trinidado, 
pure leaf tobacco, for indeed hee’s nothing : puffe reeke ; and would 
be tried (not by God and his countrie), but by fire, the verie soule 
of his substance, and needes would convert into smoake. 


Urcenze. What’s their qualities ? 
Farnéze. None good: these are the best ; to make good faces, 
to take tobacco well, to spit well, to laugh like a waiting gentle- 


woman, to lie well, to blush for nothing, to look big upon little 
VOL. CCXCVI. NO. 2082. Ss 
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fellowes, to scoffe with a grace, though they have a very filthie grace 
in scoffing, and, fora neede to ride prettie and well.” 2 

The women folk never have taken kindly to tobacco, and in the 
old writers give vent to their disgust with no uncertain sound, to 
adopt the stock phrase of the political leader-writer. 

“ Hodge. Mistress, will you drink a pipe of tobacco ? 

Margaret. Oh, fie upon it, Roger, perdy! These filthy tobacco- 
pipes are the most idle slavering baubles that ever I felt. Out upon 
it! God bless us, men look not like men that use them.” 2 

In Dekker we have: “Care is afraid sure of a gilt rapier, the 
scent of musk is her prison, tobacco chokes her, rich attire presseth 
her to death.” And again: “If that lean tawny-faced tobacconist 
Death, that turns all into smoke, must turn me so quickly into ashes, 
yet I will not mourn in ashes, but in music, hey, old lad, be merry. 

Andelocia. Shadow, what have I lost to-day at dice? 

Shad. More than you will win again in a month. 

Andel, Why, sir, how much comes it to? 

Shad. It comes to nothing, sir, for you have lost your wits ; and 
when a man’s wits are lost, the man is like twenty pounds’ worth of 
tobacco, which mounts into th’ air, and proves nothing but one thing. 

Andel. And what thing is that, you ass? 

Shad. Marry, sir, that he is an ass that melts so much money in 
smoke.” ® 

Not a few of the allusions to tobacco are tabooed by modern 
taste. Dekker and his school call a spade a spade—when they do 
not call it a shovel. 

Marston’s plays make it clear that tobacco was early affected by 
the court : 

“ Castilio. Faith, sir, I have the richest tobacco in the court for 
you ; I would be glad to make you satisfaction if I have wronged 
you. I would not the sun should set upon your anger; give me 
your hand.”—“ Antonio and Mellida.” 

“ Passarello (the fool). Faith, I utter small fragments, as your 
knight courts your city widow with jingling of his gilt spurs, advanc- 
ing his bush-coloured beard, and taking tobacco: this is all the 
mirror of their compliments. Nay, I shall talk when my tongue is 
a-going once ; ’tis like a citizen on horseback, evermore in a false 
gallop.”—‘ The Malcontent.” 

1 The Pleasant Comodie of Patient Grissill. 


2 The Shoemaker’s Holiday. 
3 Old Fortunatus. 
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The dates of these plays range from about 1600. The date of 
“The Fawn” is 1606, and from it we discover that by this time the 
habit of smoking has taken firm root in high places : 

“ Hercules. Why, ’tis a most well-in-fashion affection, Donna 
Garbetza. Your knight, Sir Amorous, is a man of a most unfortu- 
nate back, spits while he has an ill breath ; at three, after dinner, 
goes to the bath, takes the diet, nay, which is more, takes tobacco ; 
therefore, with great authority, you may cuckold him.” 

In “ What you will” the same author says or sings : 


Music, tobacco, sack and sleep, 
The tide of sorrow backward keep, 


and proposes the toast of—‘ Health, crowns, sack, tobacco, and 
stockings uncracked above the knee”; while in ‘“‘ The Mountebank’s 
Masque” one of Marston’s characters avows that “the Devil cannot 
take tobacco through his nose ; for St. Dunstan hath seared that up 
with his tongs.” The ladies of the Court show the antipathy of their 
less favoured sisters to the “ divine weed ” : 


‘* Rossaline. Matzagente ! now by my pleasure’s hope, 
He is made like a tilting-staff ; and looks 
For all the world like an o’er-roasted pig : 
A great tobacco-taker too, that’s flat ; 
For his eyes look as if they had been hung 
In the smoke of his nose. 

Rossaline. Faith, kind uncle, when men abandon jealousy, 
forsake taking of tobacco, and cease to wear the beards so rudely 
long. O, to have a husband with a mouth continually smoking, 
with a bush of furze on the ridge of his chin, ready still to flop into 
his foaming chaps, ah, ’tis more than most tolerable.”—“ Antonio 
and Mellida.” 

There were no cigarettes in those days, and a clay pipe would 
hardly grace the mouth of a lady at Court ; nevertheless, there is 
reason to believe that the “gentler sex” indulged in a surreptitious 
pipe of tobacco, for in this very play Balurdo says: “In sooth, 
madam, I have taken a murr, which makes my nose run most 
pathetically and unvulgarly. Have you any tobacco?” 

Tobacco did not fail to exercise the nimble wit of Middleton. 

“Your tobacco is your only smoker away of Rheum and other 
rheumatic diseases. 


“T will pay thee by twopence a week, which I will rake out of 
the hot embers of tobacco ashes.” —“ Blurt, Master-Constable.” 
SSsS2 
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“ Sli, now I’m quite altered! blown into light colours ; let out 
oaths by the minute ; sit up late till it be early ; drink drunk till I 
am sober ; sink down dead in a tavern, and rise in a tobacco-shop ! 
here’s a transformation.” From “A Mad World, My Masters” come 
the above dashing lines. 

“ Vap. I can stay no longer, indeed, sir: who pays me for my 
tobacco ? 

Chough. How? pay for tobacco? away ye sooty-mouthed piper, 
you rusty piece of martlemass bacon, away, away ! 


Trim. When thou art dead, mayest thou have no other sheets 
to be buried in but mouldy tobacco leaves. 

Chough. And no strawings to stick thy carcass but the bitter 
stalks ! 

Trim. Thy mourners all greasy tapsters ! 

Chough. With foul tobacco-pipes in their hats, insteadjof rotten 
rosemary.”—“ A Fair Quarrel.” 

“Our knavery is for all the world like a shifty bankrupt ; it 
breaks in one place and sets up in another: he tries all trades from 
a goldsmith to a tobacco-seller.,—“ No Wit, No Help like a 
Woman’s.” 

The following passage attests the antiquity of the “church- 
warden”: “ Now their privy whisperings and villanous plots began 
to be drawn to a conclusion ; when presently they called our smoky 
landlord in the midst of his draught, who, in a valiant humour 
dashed his tobacco-pipe into the chimney-corner : whereat I started ; 
and beckoning his marmoset to me, asked him if those long, white 
things did cost no money? to which the slave replied very proudly, 
Money ! yes, sirrah, but I tell thee, my master scorns to have a 
thing come twice to his mouth.”—“ Father Hubbard’s Tales” 
(Middleton). 

It will be observed that upon closer acquaintance with tobacco 
the dramatists share none of Marlowe’s mystical reverence for it. 
Take for example: “This punctuality of reputation is no better 
than a bewitching sorcery, that enchants the spirits of young men, like 
the smoke of fashion, that witch tobacco, which hath quite blown 
away the smoke of hospitality, and turned the chimneys of their 
forefathers into the noses of their children. And by all computa- 
tion (if computation may be kept for folly) I think the vapour of 
the one, and the vain glory of the other, came into England much upon 
a voyage, and has kept as close together as the report follows the 
powder.”—‘“ The Peacemaker.” 
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Middleton’s indictment of “ that witch tobacco ” is not flattering ; 
but in spite of this, and the withering frown which comes next, the 
bewitching weed flourishes apace, 

“Surely smoke becomes a kitchen, far better than a dining- 
chamber, and yet it makes a kitchen oftentimes in the inward parts 
of men ; soiling and infecting them with an unctuous and oily kind of 
soot, as hath been found in some great tobacco-takers, that after 
their death were opened.”—“ Counterblast to Tobacco” (from the 
Royal pen of King James). 

The ladies, however, are not yet convinced of the charm of 
tobacco : 

“ Wife. Fie, this stinking tobacco kills me! would there were 
none in England! Now I pray, gentlemen, what good does this 
stinky tobacco do you? nothing, I warrant you: make chimneys 
o’ your faces.”—“ The Knight of the Burning Pestle” (Beaumont 
and Fletcher). ; 

The references to tobacco in the plays of Jonson challenge 
attention. 

“ Bobadil. Body o’ me! here’s the remainder of seven pound 
since yesterday was sevennight. ’Tis your right Trinidado: did you 
never take any, Master Stephen ? 

Step. No, truly, Sir; but I’ll learn to take it now, since you 
commend it so. 

Bob. Sit, believe me, upon my relation, for what I tell you, the 
world shall not reprove. I have been in the Indies, where this herb 
grows, where neither myself, nor a dozen gentlemen more of my 
knowledge, have received the taste of any other nutriment in the 
world, for the space of one and twenty weeks, but the fume of this 
simple only; therefore, it cannot be but ’tis most divine. Further, 
take it in the nature, in the true kind ; so, it makes an antidote, 
that had you taken the most deadly poisonous plant in all Italy, it 
should expel it, and clarify you, with as much ease as I speak. And 
for your green wound, your balsamum and your St. John’s wort are 
all mere gulleries and trash to it, especially your Trinidado, your 
Nicotian is good too ; I could say what I know of the virtue of it, 
for the expulsion of rheums, raw humours, crudities, obstructions, 
with a thousand of this kind ; but I profess myself no quacksalver. 
Only thus much, by Hercules I do hold it, and will affirm it before 
any prince in Europe, to be the most sovereign and precious weed 
that ever the earth tendered to the use of man.” 

Bobadil’s laudation of the “ precious weed,” like Marlowe’s, is 
perhaps somewhat premature. ‘ Every Man in his Humour,” having 
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been performed in 1598, is comparatively an early play. But even 
thus early it was known that tobacco had the effect of assuaging the 
pangs of hunger : “ We will have a bunch of raddish and salt to taste 
our wine, and a pipe of tobacco to close the orifice of the stomach.” 

As the English drama expands its scope and develops its 
strength, tobacco plays a more and more important part in the social 
life of the nation. Jonson’s literary career is a long one, stretching 
well into the Jacobean period. In his day the drama attained its 
highest pitch of perfection. His plays are singularly happy in 
reflecting life as he saw it, and they clearly show how remarkably 
rapid the habit of smoking has spread and taken root. In the early 
days of the drama a stray allusion to tobacco, at wide and irregular 
intervals, is all that presents itself. In Jonson’s plays long and 
important scenes are occupied with the subject. 

“Cob. Od’s me, I marle what pleasure or felicity they have in 
taking this roguish tobacco! It’s good for nothing but to choke a 
man, and fill him full of smoke and embers ; there were four died 
out of one house last week with taking of it, and two more the bell 
went for yesternight ; one of them, they say, will never scape it ; he 
voided a bushel of soot yesterday, upward and downward. By the 
stocks, an there were no wiser men than I, I’d have it present 
whipping, man or woman, that should but deal with a tobacco-pipe: 
why, it will stifle them all in the end, as many as will use it ; it’s little 
better than ratsbane or rosaker. 

Cob. Nay, an he had not lien in my house ’twould never have 
grieved me, but being my guest, one that, I’ll be sworn, my wife has 
lent him her smock off her back, while his one shirt has been at 
washing ; pawned my neckerchief for clean bands for him ; sold 
almost all her platters to buy him tobacco ; and he to turn monster of 
ingratitude and strike his lawful host! Well, I hope to raise up an 
host of fury for it: here comes Justice Clement. 

Jus. Clement. Bobadil! and why did he bob and beat you, 
sirrah ? how began the quarrel between you, ha? Speak truly, 
knave, I advise you. 

Cob. Marry, indeed, an’t please your worship, only because I 
spake against their vagrant tobacco, as I came by them as they were 
taking on’t ; for nothing else. 

Clem. Ha! you speak against tobacco! Formal, his name? 

Form. What’s your name, sirrah ? 

Cob. Oliver, sir, Oliver Cob, sir. 
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Clem. Tell Oliver Cob he shall go to the jail, Formal. 

Form. Oliver Cob, my master, Justice Clement, says you shall 
go to jail. 

Cob. I beseech your worship, dear Master Justice ! 

Clem. ’Sprecious! an such drunkards and tankards as you are, 
come to dispute of tobacco once, I have done; away with him. 

Cob. (Zo Knowell). O good Master Justice ! sweet old gentle- 
man ! 

Know. Sweet Oliver, would I could do thee any good !— 
Justice Clement, let me entreat you, sir. 

Clem. What ! a threadbare rascal, a beggar, a slave that never 
drunk out of better than piss-pot metal in his life! and he to 
deprave and abuse the virtue of an herb so generally received in the 
courts of princes, the chambers of nobles, the bowers of sweet ladies, 
the cabins of soldiers! Roger, away with him! Od’s precious— 
I say, go to !””—“ Every Man in his Humour.” 

An herb so generally received in “ the bowers of sweet ladies” ! 
Have the ladies been dissembling? In spite of their denunciations 
of tobacco, we have it on the authority of a Justice of the Peace that 
it has at last insinuated itself into the boudoir ! 

From “ Every Man out of his Humour” comes the quaint picture 
which follows : 

“ Carlo Buffone. If this city, or the suburbs of the same, do 
afford any young gentleman of the first, second, or third head, more 
or less, whose friends are but lately deceased, and whose lands are 
but new come into his hands, that, to be as exactly qualified as the 
best of our ordinary gallants are, is affected to entertain the most 
gentlemanlike use of tobacco ; as first, to give it the most exquisite 
perfume ; then to know the most delicate sweet forms for the assump- 
tion of it ; as also the rare corollary and practice of Cuban evolition, 
euripus, and whiff, which he shall receive or take in here at London, 
and evaporate at Uxbridge, or farther if it please him, but by a note 
of his hand to specify the place or ordinary where he uses to eat ; 
and the most sweet attendance, with tobacco and pipes of the best 
sort, shall be ministered. Stet, gueso, candide lector.” 

In “The Queen’s Arcadia” Daniel supplies an illustration of 


the whiff : 
This herb in powder made, and fired, he sucks 
Out of a little hollow instrument 
Of calcinated clay, the smoke thereof : 
Which either he conveys out of his nose, 
Or down into his stomach with a whiff— 


a pernicious practice, now happily relegated to small boys. 
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So great was the hold tobacco had on the popular imagination 
that people sought to extract Dutch courage from the pipe as they 
do in our own day from drink. 

“ Fastidious. Boy, get me some tobacco. . . . But is my tobacco 
ready, boy? 

Cinedo, Ay, sir. 

Fast. Give me; my mistress is upon coming, you shall see 
her presently, sir. (Puffs.) You'll say you never accosted a more 
piercing wit. This tobacco is not dried, boy, or else the pipe is 
defective.” 

The dialogue moves briskly along, when Fastidious espies his 
mistress coming. Doubtful as to his power to face the ordeal of her 
presence, he exclaims : 

“My good genius embolden me ; boy, the pipe, quickly 

[ Zhe lady enters. 

Fast. A second good morrow to my fair mistress. 

Saviolina. Fair servant, I'll thank you a day hence, when the 
date of your salutation comes forth. 

Fast. How like you that answer ? is’t not admirable ? 

Macilente. I were a simple courtier if I could not admire 
trifles, sir. 

Fast. (Talks and takes tobacco between the breaks.) Troth, 
sweet lady, I shall—(puff/s)—be prepared to give you thanks, and— 
study more officious and obsequious regards—to your fair beauties. 
Mend the pipe, boy. 

Mac. I never knew tobacco taken as a parenthesis before. 

Fast. ’Fore God, sweet lady, believe it, I do honour the meanest 
rush in this chamber for your love. 

Sav. Ay, you need not tell me that, sir; I do think you do 
prize a rush before my love. 

Maci. Is this the wonder of nations? 

Fast. O, by this air, pardon me. I said for your love, by this 
light ; but it is the accustomed sharpness of your ingenuity, sweet 
mistress, to (Takes down the viol and plays.) Mass, your 
viol’s new strung, methinks. 

Maci. Ingenuity! I see his ignorance will not suffer him to 
slander her, which he had done most notably if he had said wit for 
ingenuity, as he meant it. 

Fast. By the soul of music, lady—hum, hum. 

Sav. Would we might hear it once. 

fast. I do more adore and admire your—hum, hum—pre- 


1”? 
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dominant perfections than—hum, hum—ever I shall have power and 
faculty to express—Aum. 

Sav. Upon the viol de gamba, you mean ? 

Fast. It is miserably out of tune, by this hand. 

Sav. Nay, rather by the fingers. 

Maci. It makes good harmony with her wit. 

Fast. Sweet lady, tune it. (Saviolina tunes the viol.) Boy, some 
tobacco. 

Mac. Tobacco again! he does court his mistress with very 
exceeding good changes. 

Fast. Signior Macilente, you take none, sir. 

Maci. No, unless I had a mistress, signior, it were a great 
indecorum for me to take tobacco. 

fast. Like you her wit? (Zacks and takes tobacco between again.) 

Mac. Her ingenuity is excellent, sir. 

Fast. You see the subject of her sweet fingers there—Oh, she 
tickles it so, that—she makes it laugh most divinely: I'll tell youa 
good jest now, and yourself shall say it is a good one: I have wished 
myself to be that instrument, I think, a thousand times, and not so 
few, by heaven. 

Maci. Not unlike, sir; but how? to be cased up and hung by 
on the wall ? 

Fast, O, no, sir, to be in use, I assure you; as your judicious 
eye may testify. 

Sav. Here, servant, if you will play, come. 

Fast. Instantly, sweet lady. In good faith, here’s most divine 
tobacco ! 

Sav. Nay, I cannot stay to dance after your pipe. 

Fast. Good! nay, dear lady, stay: by this sweet smoke, I think 
your wit be all fire. 

Maci. And his the salamander belongs to it. 

Sav. Is your tobacco perfumed, servant, that you swear by the 
sweet smoke? 

Fast. Still more excellent! Before heaven and these bright 
lights, I think you are made of ingenuity, I—— 

Maci. True, as your discourse is, O, abominable. 

fast. Will your ladyship take any? 

Sav. O, peace, I pray you; I love not the breath of a wood- 
cock’s head. 

Fast. Meaning my head, lady ? 

Sav. Not altogether so, sir; but as it were fatal to their. follies 
that think to grace themselves with taking tobacco, when they want 
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better entertainment, you see your pipe bears the true form of a 
woodcock’s head. 

Fast. O, admirable simile ! 

Sav. ’Tis best leaving of you in admiration, sir. [Zxit, 


Carlo. O, porpoise! hang him, no: he’s a leiger at Horn’s 
ordinary yonder ; his villainous Ganymede and he have been droning 
a tobacco-pipe there ever since yesterday afternoon. 

Puntarvolo. Who? Signior Tripartite, that would give my dog 
the whiffe ? 

Car. Ay, he, they have hired a chamber, and all private, to 
practise in for the making of the patoun, the receipt reciprocal, 
and a number of other mysteries not yet extant. I brought some 
dozen or twenty gallants this morning to view them, as you’d a piece 
of perspective, in at a by-hole; and there we might see Sogliardo sit 
in a chair, holding his snout up like a sow under an apple-tree, 
while the other opened his nostrils with a poking-stick, to give the 
smoke a more free delivery. They had spit some three or four 
score ounces between ’em afore we came away. 

Punt. How! spit three or four score ounces ? 

Car. Ay, and preserved it in porrengers, as a barber does his 
blood when he opens a vein.” —“ Every Man out of his Humour.” 

There were three sorts of tobacco—leaf, pudding, and cane ; the 
pudding tobacco seems to have been most in favour. 

“Now, sir, suppose I am one of your genteel auditors, that have 
come in having paid my money at the door : I have my three sorts of 
tobacco in my pocket, my light by me, and thus I begin. (A¢ the 
breaks he takes his tobacco.) By this light I wonder that any man is 
so mad, to come to see these rascally tits play here. They do act 
like so many wrens or pismires—not the fifth part of a good face 
amongst them all. And then their music is abominable—able to 
stretch a man’s ears worse than ten pillories, and their ditties—most 
lamentable things like the pitiful fellows that make them—poets, 
by this vapour, an ’twere not for tobacco—I think—the very stench 
of ’em would poison me. I should not dare to come in at their 
gates. 


“ He is a great proficient in all the illiberal sciences, as cheating, 
drinking, swaggering, whoring, and such like: never kneels but to 
pledge healths, nor prays but for a pipe of pudding tobacco.” 
“‘Cynthia’s Revels ” (Jonson). 
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The method of “improving” tobacco dates from a very early 
period of its history. 
Face. Doctor, do you hear! 
This is my friend, Abel, an honest fellow ; 
He lets me have good tobacco, and he does not 
Sophisticate it with slack, lees, or oil, 
Nor washes it in muscadel and grains, 
Nor buries it in gravel, under ground, 
Wrapp’d up in greasy leather, or piss’d clouts ; 
But keeps it in fine lily pots, that, opened, 
Smell like conserve of roses, or French beans. 
He has his maple block, his silver tongs, 
Winchester pipes, and fire of Juniper : 
A neat, spruce, honest fellow, and no goldsmith. 
The Alchemist. 


In the range and variety of their vocabulary, choice of epithets, 
happy and exact phraseology, the Elizabethan dramatists stand 
unsurpassed ; but with all their wealth of words and witty conceits it 
was many a long year before they could hit upon the precise words 
that would correctly and satisfactorily describe the act of taking a 
pipe of tobacco. In this respect they are not only inconsistent with 
each other, they are inconsistent with themselves. Dekker says : 
“ He takes a pipe of smoke in the afternoone,” “two friends having 
drunke much tobacco,” and “exercise your smoake.” In Middle- 
ton’s “ Roaring Girl ” we have 


Myself with other gentlemen sitting by 
In your shop tasting smoke ! 


“ Truewit. A wench to please a man comes not dropping down 
from the ceiling, as he lies on his back droning a tobacco-pipe.” 
—*The Silent Woman” (Jonson). ‘ Droning a tobacco-pipe” 
is much affected by Jonson. “ Drinking tobacco” is a common 
expression. 

“ Would it not be a good fit of mirth to make a piece of English 
clothe of him, and to stretch him on the tenters, till the threads of 
his own natural humour crack, by making him drink healths in 
tobacco, dance, sing bawdy songs, or to run any bias according as 
we think good to cast him? ”—“ The Honest Whore ” (Dekker). 

The success of the “herb of heavenly power” has been truly 
phenomenal ; the exalted and unique position it enjoys in the 
social life of the world is foreshadowed in the prophetic lines of 
Marlowe. In an age of ‘tobacco trusts” and “ tobacco wars,” with 
startling developments,” it is not easy to realise adequately the 
humble and obscure origin of tobacco. 
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In former times, tobacco was seldom or never used out of doors ; 
thus it is that certain practices which threaten to assume a serious 
aspect in our day were unknown to the old dramatists. The 
theatre, strange to say, seems to have been a favourite resort of 
the smoker. Ben Jonson assures us that the privilege of enjoying a 
comfortable smoke was sufficient temptation for one to sit out the 
most wretched and execrable play. 


A. M. STEVENS. 
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THE HAISTORIC OUTCRY AGAINST 
THE BLUE-STOCKING. 


HERE have been times when it was not only permitted, but 
fashionable, for a woman to aspire to learning ; and again 
there have been times when there was nothing more @ Ja mode than 
female ignorance. For the history of the educational movement 
among the sex is by no means a record of unbroken progress. The 
advance of one day has been followed by the retrogression of the 
morrow, and while in the sixteenth century for a woman to be “ fair 
and earned and good” was accounted great praise, the gay world 
of Queen Anne admired silliness among girls hardly less than 
beauty. 

As long as Queen Elizabeth lived to set a goodly example of 
the effect of study on a strong and receptive mind, Court ladies 
read Plato and Aristotle to their heart’s content. But a reaction 
followed upon the accession of the British Solomon, who set his 
face against female scholarship. The subjects of girls’ education 
were limited to the “ virtues” or accomplishments ; and in my lady’s 
chamber the virginal and embroidery frame gradually came to 
occupy the place once filled by the volumes containing the poetry 
and philosophy of the ancient world. On the whole, the seventeenth 
century, with its manners alternating between Puritan austerity and 
Restoration licence, was an unfavourable time for women’s intel- 
lectual progress. For while the Puritan very properly insisted that 
a woman should cultivate both the theological and household 
virtues, he forbore to take the mind into consideration ; and the 
“young bloods” of Charles II.’s Court held both learning and 
virtue in light esteem, and required merely that she should cultivate 
the arts of fascination and charm him with her airs and graces. 

And yet in this otherwise barren century two notable protests 
were raised against a system which gave woman no resource save 
trivial follies wherewith to fill the empty hours of her life. The 
work of Mrs. Makin, entitled ‘‘An Essay to Revive the Ancient 
Education of Gentlewomen in Religion, Manners, Arts, and 
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Tongues: With an Answer to the Objections against this way of 
Education,” published in 1673, though written not without some 
idea of self-advertisement, deserves a better fate than complete 
oblivion. In this glorified prospectus of the good lady’s own 
school, “lately erected for Gentlewomen, at Tottenham High Cross, 
within four miles of London, on the road to Ware,” it may be 
necessary to take cum grano the account of the classical achieve- 
ments of Mrs. Makin’s pupils in the past. On hearing that the 
Dowager Countess of Huntingdon “understood Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, French, and Spanish,” and excelled in Divinity, we are 
filled with admiration; but with the best will in the world we 
cannot help feeling slightly incredulous on receiving the information 
that Princess Elizabeth, daughter of Charles I., “‘at nine years old 
could read, write, and in some measure understand Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, French, and Italian.” This little Princess, it may be 
remarked in passing, died young. Let us hope that the qualifying 
phrase “in some measure,” like the proverbial “if,” contains much 
virtue. 

Mrs. Makin’s little book nevertheless reveals an honest en- 
deavour to improve what may be styled by courtesy the education of 
girls in her day. In her scientific teaching this schoolmistress 
showed herself a modern of the moderns, and in her plans we may 
see the beginning of our latter-day educational method of “ object 
lessons.” ‘ Repositories,” she says, “also for Visibles shall be pre- 
pared, by which from beholding the things gentlewomen may learn 
the Names, Natures, Values, and use of Herbs, Shrubs, Trees, 
Mineral-pieces, Metals, and Stones.” Nor was the study of domestic 
economy forgotten in this model educational establishment, for 
the pupils who please, we read, “may learn Preserving, Pastry, 
and Cookery.” It was natural that a teacher of such varied linguistic 
attainments—Mrs. Makin possessed a competent knowledge of 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, Italian, and Spanish—should lay 
stress on the value of a training in ancient and modern tongues. 
Nevertheless, wise in her generation, she showed herself tender to 
the feelings of parents who held more conventional views on the 
limitations of female studies. ‘ Those,” she says, “ that think one 
language enough for a Woman, may forbear the Language, and 
learn only Experimental Philosophy.” It is not suggested what 
alternative subject should replace this latter branch of learning if 
it were objected that “experimental philosophy” was as little 
suited to the scope of the female powers as the study of French or 
Latin. 
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Mrs. Makin’s fee—not so modest a sum as it sounds to our ears, 
if we remember the change in the value of money between the 
seventeenth century and our own day—was £20 per annum. As 
she belonged to a sceptical age—was not Hobbes one of the 
favourite authors under Charles II.?—she did well to assure the 
public that they could have ample confirmation of the validity of 
her assertions. “Those that think these Things Improbable or 
Impracticable,” she concludes, “may have further account every 
Tuesday, at Mr. Mason’s Coffee-house, in Cornhill, near the Royal 
Exchange ; and 7hursdays, at the ‘Bolt and Tun,’ in Fleet Street, 
between the hours of three and six in the afternoon, by some person 
whom Mrs. Makin shall appoint.” 

A more original but—at least, so it was accounted in those days 
—a less practical remedy for the prevailing frivolity of contemporary 
womankind was advocated some twenty-one years later by Mary 
Astell, that almost forgotten champion of what are now usually 
known as “Woman’s Rights.” In her ‘‘Serious Proposal to Ladies by 
a Lover of the Sex,” this writer urged the foundation of a “ monastery,” 
conducted on Church of England principles, whither ladies of an 
intellectual turn of mind could voluntarily and temporarily retire for 
purposes of study, charitable work, and devotion. The scheme was 
of course greeted with laughter by the leading wits—with the 
honourable exception of Defoe—and with terror by the Protestant 
party, who saw in the unfortunate and quite inapplicable term 
“ monastery” an attempt to insert in the English Church the thin end 
of the wedge of Rome. Some great lady, either Princess Anne or 
Lady Elizabeth Hastings, lent a willing ear to the project, and 
offered £10,000 towards the funds necessary for its realisation ; but 
Burnet, who had a horror of all things reputed Popish, expostu- 
lated so effectually that she withdrew her promised aid. 

The modern reader, accustomed as he is to hear of women’s 
labours both in the world of scholarship and philanthropy, will find 
nothing outrageous in Mary Astell’s “Proposal,” a pamphlet which 
bears evidence not only of sound sense, but of deep religious feeling, 
and is in every way a most remarkable production for a young 
woman of twenty-six. Her ideas, however, had this unpardonable 
defect, they were uttered some two hundred years before the time 
was ripe. It was a gross age, and the spotless life the authoress led 
did not avail to check the slanders circulated by the wits. The part 
played by Swift and Steele in the persecution of this blameless 
woman, the devices they employed to raise a laugh at the cost of her 
reputation, can hardly have thrown such discredit on Mrs. Astell’s 
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fame as they do nowadays on that of their writers. Yet no doubt 
among the ignorant and unthinking the thirty-second and sixty- 
third numbers of the “ Tatler ” did her much hurt. 

The sly suggestion that the notorious Mrs. Manley was to be the 
head of the so-called monastery is as unfair as it is ingenious, for 
Mrs. Manley had a reputation so unenviable that the mere mention 
of her name in connection with any project was sufficient to warn 
off all respectable persons. What wonder if between the bishop and 
the wits Mary Astell’s hopes suffered wreck? Now when, after 
the lapse of two hundred years, her projects have been realised 
with a success that must have exceeded her wildest dreams, it is 
curious that no practical attempt has been made to perpetuate her 
memory in this connection. ‘ When the forts of folly fall,” the in- 
coming army should mark the place where they found “a body by 
the wall” with a stone. It would show an appreciation of the historic 
continuity of the movement for women’s education if the next off- 
shoot of Newnham, Westfield, or Somerville were named the “ Mary 
Astell” Hall. 

Under William III., dramatic authoresses were so unpopular that 
one of them was driven to disguise her sex by an allusion in the pro- 
logue to the piece she had written; and the public was only too willing 
to jeer at women who followed the playwright’s art, or who professed 
to a knowledge of the classics. Mrs. Manley’s “ Royal Mischief,” a 
drama too plain-spoken and full of bloodshed even for the taste of a 
late-seventeenth-century audience, and not above reproach with regard 
to the minor detail of grammar, suggested to a certain W. M. a squib 
after the manner of Buckingham’s “Rehearsal.” The title, “ The 
Female Wits, or the Triumvirate of Poets at Rehearsal,” is open to some 
exception, though, as has been pointed out, the women indicated 
were probably not sufficiently versed in Latin to quiz their opponents 
for calling them a “ triumvirate.” Theatre-goers, however, pay little 
heed to questions of etymology, and the piece was acted six nights, to 
the diversion of the town and the discomfiture of three authoresses, 
Mrs. Pix, Mrs. Manley, and Mrs. Trotter, whose characteristic features 
were mimicked by the actresses, and whose lines were parodied 
by the writer of the play. The “Female Wits” furnishes us with 
an instance when chivalry has found itself worsted in a conflict with 
the sense of humour. Women who lived by their pens were con- 
sidered fair game for taunts ; and probably the spectators of the play 
shared the sentiments of one of its characters, who when he is beset 
by two of the “ triumvirate ” cries : 

“’Ounds ! what, am I fallen into the hands of two female poets? 
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There’s nothing under the sun but two bailiffs I’d have gone so far 
to have avoided.” 

Some fifty years after, however, we note, at least in certain quarters, 
a disposition to regard the foibles of learned womankind with greater 
toleration. Never had London been so alive with famous members 
of the sex as it was in the latter part of the eighteenth century ; never 
since the days when Queen Elizabeth read ‘‘ more Greek every day ” 
than many prebendaries did “ Latin in a whole week,” had so many 
been bold enough to confess to some knowledge of that almost 
exclusively masculine branch of learning, the tongues of the ancients. 
Moreover, these women took an honoured place in the society of the 
day ; indeed, Mrs. Chapone and Mrs. Hannah More appear to have 
been on friendly terms with the whole bench of bishops, and could 
number Queen Charlotte among their patrons. This circumstance 
had an undoubted effect on public opinion. The fact that a woman 
might write for the booksellers, or confess even to a bowing acquaint- 
ance with Latin and Greek, without becoming thereby an object of 
disgust to persons of quality, somewhat lessened the abhorrence in 
which feminine learning had hitherto been held. Not that people 
entirely ceased to scoff. Prejudice dies hard ; and for years to come 
a knowledge of the classics was in many circles a sore hindrance to 
a young woman’s social success. The writing of a book could be in 
comparison easily forgiven; so that Miss Burney, authoress of 
“‘ Evelina,” considered the reproach of knowing Latin would be too 
grievous to be borne, and refused the instruction offered her by no 
less a personage than Dr. Johnson. ‘‘I never seek to disguise,” she 
declared, while discussing the question of feminine scholarship, “ that 
I think it has no recommendation of sufficient value to compensate 
its evil excitement of envy and satire.” It is curious that the woman 
who had the audacity to write the best novel of her generation should 
shrink from the imputation of having mastered the rules of Latin 
syntax. 

Mrs. Chapone, whose “ Letters on the Improvement of the 
Mind,” published in 1773, formed a guide not only to the Princess 
Royal but to all serious young ladies of that generation, approaches 
this thorny subject with equal circumspection. “ As to the learned 
languages,” she says, addressing the niece for whose direction the 
book was originally written, “though I respect the abilities and 
application of those ladies who have attained them, and who make a 
modest and proper use of them, yet I would by no means advise you 
—or any other woman who is not strongly impelled by a particular 
genius—to engage in such studies. . . . The danger of pedantry and 
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presumption in a woman—of her exciting envy in one sex and jealousy 
in another—of her exchanging the graces of imagination for the 
severity and preciseness of a scholar, would be, I own, sufficient to 
frighten me from the ambition of seeing my girl remarkable for 
learning. Such objections,” the worthy lady concludes, “are per- 
haps still stronger with regard to the abstruse sciences”—a domain 
into which scarcely a woman of that day had been sufficiently rash 
to enter. 

The envy and jealousy which Miss Burney and Mrs. Chapone 
appeared to dread seem to us a less potent factor in masculine 
dislike to feminine studies than the neglect of household affairs which 
these might involve. Johnson, with his usual common-sense, put the 
whole matter in a nutshell when he declared, “A man in general 
is better pleased when he has a good dinner on his table than when 
his wife talks Greek.” But the great Cham knew from a shining 
example that a learned woman may look well to the ways of her 
house. ‘My old friend, Mrs. Carter,” he added, “could make a 
pudding as well as translate Epictetus from the Greek, and work a 
handkerchief as well as compose a poem.” Johnson did not ex- 
aggerate the attainments of this marvellous lady, the first female 
scholar worthy the name since the days of the Renaissance. E.liza- 
beth Carter had that steady character and strong will which enable 
their possessor to go through life, following no will-o’-the-wisp of the 
imagination, but performing each day the allotted task. Born in 
1717, this daughter of the Perpetual Curate of Deal, in spite of some 
mental slowness, mastered not only Latin and Greek, but Hebrew, 
French, Spanish, Italian, German (the last a very rare acquirement), 
Portuguese, and Arabic. The chief event of her long and blameless 
life was the publication of a translation of Epictetus in 1758, a 
venture which realised for the authoress the sum of nearly £1,000. 

The lady who played the part of fairy godmother in enabling 
certain learned, but very human, Cinderellas to enter London 
society was the famous Mrs. Montagu. Truth compels us to admit 
that some doubt exists as to the extent of the classical attainments 
of this female Mzecenas of the eighteenth century. She was, how- 
ever, not unwilling to pose as a learned woman. It is on record that 
she declared Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall” “in so far good as it gave in 
an elegant manner the substance of the bad writers” of the Middle 
Ages which Lord Lyttelton had advised her to read. “Sir,” said 
Johnson, to whom this was repeated, “she has not read them: she 
shows none of this impetuosity to me: she does not know Greek, 
and, I fancy, knows little Latin ; she is willing you should think she 
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knows them ; but she does not say she does.” And it is conceivable 
that the Doctor was quite right. 

But, like the Great Lexicographer himself, Mrs. Montagu was some- 
thing of more account than a scholar, she was a personality; and the 
tales of her little affectations, keenly relished as they were in the clubs 
and haunts of literary men, did not prevent her from becoming a 
power in the land. About the year 1750 we begin to find the most 
distinguished wits. of the day foregathering at evening parties in 
her splendid house in Hill Street, where she held a sort of salon 
recalling the glories of the “Hdétel de Rambouillet” and the heyday of 
the “ Précieuses” under Louis XIV. At these receptions card-playing, 
the common social form of entertainment which so effectually checks 
conversation, was forbidden, and good talk was the order of the day. 
“*T never invite idiots to my house,” Mrs. Montagu rather superfluously 
told Garrick ; but all who had brains were made welcome by the blue- 
stockings, and there was no lack of deaux esprits when the company 
included Horace Walpole, Mrs. Carter, Burke, Reynolds, Johnson, 
Mrs. Thrale, Mrs. Chapone, Fanny Burney, and Hannah More. Nor 
should we omit Mr. Stillingfleet, whose azure hose suggested, it is 
said, the nickname by which the coterie was ever afterwards known. 
Many of the characteristics of contemporary women of letters, not 
only the lasting quality of their friendship, but also their sociability— 
or, to use a famous word, “ clubbableness ”—were mainly due to the 
opportunities for mutual intercourse and intercourse with the world 
at large afforded by gatherings under Mrs. Montagu’s hospitable roof. 

While Mrs. Montagu was planning the means whereby she might 
induce London society to look on feminine learning with more 
favourable eyes, Sarah Fielding, sister to Henry of greater fame, 
exposed in her novel “ David Simple” the strictly utilitarian views 
which prevailed among middle-class parents on the subject of their 
daughters’ education. One of the distressed damsels who is 
encountered by that colourless young paladin, Miss Fielding’s hero, 
is a fine lady’s companion, named Cynthia, who, in obligingly 
relating her adventures for Mr. Simple’s benefit, furnishes us with 
a picture of eighteenth-century Philistinism that is unsurpassed. 
Cynthia, we learn, had the misfortune to be fond of reading; but 
while her dull brother had to be whipt and cajoled into learning his 
lessons, the parents were wont to take even the simplest story away 
from their daughter. ‘For Miss,” they said to her, “must not 
inquire too far into things, it would turn her brain ; she had better 
mind her needlework, and such things as were useful for women ; 


reading and poring on books would never get me a husband.” 
TT2 
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An acquaintance with another girl of similar tastes is discouraged 
because Cynthia’s mother, she declares, is frightened out of her wits 
“to think what would become of us if we were much together. I 
verily believe she thought we should draw circ/es and turn conjurers.” 
It is melancholy to think of the terror which a young woman of 
studious habits must have inspired in hearts of irreproachable parents 
when her reading was somehow or other confounded with practices 
near akin to those of the black art ! 

We are pleased to find that Miss Burney, when woman of the 
bedchamber to Queen Charlotte, found at Court an atmosphere 
far more favourable to woman’s intellectual progress than was 
discovered in middle-class households by Sarah Fielding. In one 
of her sentimental talks with Colonel Digby, Frances brought these 
questions on the /apis with a most gratifying result. ‘ Mr. Fairly,” 
she says, “spoke with very uncommon liberality on the female 
powers and intellects, and protested he had never, in his commerce 
with the world, been able to discern any other inferiority in their 
parts than what resulted from their pursuits; and yet, with all 
this, he doubted much whether he had ever seen any woman who 
might not have been rather better without than with the learned 
languages, one only excepted.” This exception proved to be the 
Colonel’s mother, “ who,” he said, “neglected nothing else, while 
she cultivated Latin, and who... would have known it very 
superiorly, but that her brother disliked her studying, and one 
day burnt all her books.” The amiable condescension of this 
obscure equerry in speaking “ with very uncommon liberality on 
the female powers” to an authoress of European reputation cannot 
fail to be noted by a grateful sex. 

Like her younger and much reviled contemporary, Mary Woll- 
stonecraft, Hannah More did battle in the cause of women’s 
education. The authoress of “ Ccelebs in Search of a Wife,” who 
won considerable fame and fortune by interpreting the literary 
needs of the moderately intellectual and highly serious portion 
of her generation, possessed, in addition to the gift of sermonising 
always associated with her name, a very pretty gift of satire, which 
she was able to use in her sex’s quarrel, with no violation of 
decorum, and with perhaps more immediate effect than a thinker of 
more advanced views might have been able to command. 

Miss More appears to have been a scholar of very moderate 
attainments, for though her father, with even more uncommon 
liberality than Colonel Digby showed, gave her instruction in 
Latin and elementary mathematics, he early became frightened 
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at her progress, and refused to continue the mathematical studies, 
shrinking perhaps, as a priest would shrink from sacrilege, from 
initiating a mere female into these high mysteries. Miss More 
found that what knowledge she possessed worked her no perceptible 
hurt, and in later middle life she tried to convince the members 
of the Evangelical school to which she belonged that a good 
and pious housewife is not of necessity quite illiterate, and that 
on the other hand incompetency in the domestic sphere may 
be due to other causes than an acquaintance with classical authors. 

In his once so famous search of a partner to share his connubial 
felicity, Miss More’s hero, Coelebs, chances to dine with a widower 
whose daughters are the managers of his household. The guest 
observes the inelegance of the table appointments, and discovers 
that many of the dishes were “ out of season, ill chosen, and ill 
dressed.” ‘*While I was puzzling my head for a solution, I 
recollected that I had recently read a paper in a periodical to the 
effect that nothing tended to make ladies so careless and inefficient 
in the menage as the study of the dead languages. I jumped,” 
he says, ‘to the conclusion, and was in an instant persuaded that 
my young hostesses must not only be perfect mistresses of Latin, 
but the out ensemble was so ill arranged as to induce me to give 
them credit for Greek also. 

“Finding therefore that my appetite was baulked, . . . I was 
resolved to derive intellectual comfort from this too classical repast. 
Turning suddenly to the eldest lady, I asked her at once if she did 
not think Virgil the finest poet in the world. She blushed, and 
thus confirmed me in the opinion that her modesty was equal to 
her erudition. I repeated the question with a little circumlocution. 
She stared and said she had never heard of the person I mentioned, 
but that she had read ‘ Tears of Sensibility,’ and ‘ Rosa Matilda,’ and 
‘Sympathy of Souls,’ and ‘ Too Civil by Half,’ and ‘ The Sorrows of 
Werther,’ and ‘ The Stranger,’ and ‘ The Orphans of Snowdon.’ 

“* Ves, sir,’ joined in the younger sister, who did not rise to so 
high a pitch of literature, ‘and we have read “ Perfidy Punished,” and 
“ Jemmy and Jenny Jessamy,” and ‘‘ The Fortunate Footman,” and 
“The Illustrious Chambermaid.” . . . I arose from the table 
with a conviction that it is very possible for a woman to be totally 
ignorant of the ordinary but indispensable duties of common life 
without knowing one word of Latin; and that her being a bad 
companion is no infallible proof of her being a good economist.” 

But not all young ladies in the year of grace 1809 were so 
unpractical and frivolous as this extract implies. Ccelebs is fortu- 
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nate enough to encounter Miss Stanley, who is a model of female 
excellence, though she reads Latin—of course, in secret—with her 
father every morning. Nor do we find that this unnatural employ- 
ment had blunted the young lady’s fine sense of modesty ; for on 
the matter being made known by an enfant terrible to her lover, in 
a charming confusion she puts the sugar into the cream pot, and 
the tea into the sugar basin, and slips from the room. 

Great is the might of a book that runs through many editions, 
and as ten of “ Coelebs ” were exhausted and an eleventh appeared in 
nine months, we may presume that it was not written in vain. 
Much water has run under the bridges since Miss More so success- 
fully championed the cause of the blue-stocking in the face of a 
hostile and sarcastic society. Mightier combatants than the Evan- 
gelical authoress have of late arisen, and the movement for the more 
complete and thorough intellectual training of women has gathered 
great and unexpected strength. Under Victoria, as under Elizabeth, 
it came to be recognised that for a woman to ask to be allowed to 
read and think was not in itself an unreasonable or unbecoming 
request. It may be that the twentieth, like the seventeenth, century 
may witness some reaction which may hinder for a time the intel- 
lectual progress of the sex ; but it is unlikely that they will encounter 
any very formidable check. When a tree has put forth deep roots 
and strong branches, though untimely frosts may come and nip off 
many blossoms, they seldom destroy all promise of fruit. 


M. DORMER HARRIS. 
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A PLEA FOR COWPER. 


N the case of a writer whose works have been long out of copy- 
right it is always a matter of difficulty to estimate the exact 
amount of present popularity which he enjoys. Nor is the task 
made less difficult when the author is a poet who has taken standard 
rank, and whose works are therefore, presumably, on the shelves of 
even the humblest of libraries. And, further, when the unexception- 
able nature of the poet’s matter has led kindly relatives and 
educational institutions to favour it as a discreet gift-book for the 
youthful, all question of determining his present influence by a rough 
calculation based on publishers’ sales becomes impossible. It is 
only with those whose literary attainments are insignificant that to be 
bought is surely to be read. But if we may take as a criterion of 
vitality the frequency or otherwise, in general current literature, of 
quotations from or references to an author, then we may say, 
emphatically, that to-day William Cowper is not read at all. Some 
extracts from his poems do, it is true, linger in books of recitations 
and dictionaries of quotations, and, culled from those !urking-places, 
one may still occasionally hear from the lips of an amateur elocu- 
tionist samples of his muse ; but this is surely altogether too exiguous 
an immortality for the man who admittedly did more than any other 
to uphold the dignity of English verse in the later decades of the 
eighteenth century. Whatever recrudescence of interest in his name 
may have taken place on the centenary of his death in 1900, it is not too 
much to say that it was almost entirely concerned with him as a man, 
and not as a poet. How many of those who visit his house at Olney, 
and who reverently gaze at the simple relics of the poet there, have 
conscientiously gone through the six books of “‘The Task”? If an 
examination-paper on his writings were put before the pilgrims, in how 
many cases would it reveal anything but a blank, relieved, it may be, 
occasionally by dim school-day reminiscences of the rather wooden 
lines on the ‘‘ Loss of the Royal George,” and the fiery ode of 
“ Boadicea”? And although it may be taken for granted that the 
few will feel constrained by the influence of actuality to enlarge 
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their acquaintance with the work of the man whose personality has 
given, for all time, a sentimental interest to the little Buckingham- 
shire village, the many will as certainly remain content with having 
sat in his arbour or handled his quills. 

To many, no doubt, the well-known story of Cowper’s mental 
malady has served as a reason for not giving him the attention he 
deserves. That a man so afflicted should deal with themes of 
grotesque or repulsive aspect, or should express himself in terms 
vague or fantastic, may well be the feeling of the popular mind. 
Nothing, however, is, of course, farther from the fact. Of all the 
poets of eminence in our tongue, few have chosen subjects of more 
natural and solid interest ; none has written with such consistent 
clearness and with such an entire absence of intricacy or finesse. 
You shall not find an obscure idea or a loosely constructed sentence 
in the whole of his works. And although from the proverbial 
difficulty of proving a negative many pages might be written to sub- 
Stantiate such a claim, in vain, yet a couple of examples, taken 
practically at random, may serve the purpose. In the opening 
passage of the poem on “ Retirement” note how easily, within the 
first dozen lines, he places the reader ex rapport with the subject: 


Hackney’d in business, wearied at that oar, 
Which thousands, once fast chained to, quit no more, 
But which, when life at ebb runs weak and low, 
All wish, or seem to wish, they could forego ; 
The statesman, lawyer, merchant, man of trade, 
Pants for the refuge of some rural shade, 

Where, all his long anxieties forgot, 

Amid the charms of a sequester’d spot, 

Or recollected only to gild o’er 

And add a smile to what was sweet before, 

He may possess the joys he thinks he sees, 

Lay his old age upon the lap of ease, 

Improve the remnant of his wasted span, 

And, having lived a trifler, die a man ; 


or, to turn to a very different theme, the attractive simplicity with 
which he apostrophises the venerable tree in “‘ Yardley Oak”: 


Thou wast a bauble once ; a cup and ball 

Which babes might play with ; and the thievish jay, 
Seeking her food, with ease might have purloined 
The auburn nut that held thee, swallowing down 
Thy yet close-folded latitude of boughs 

And all thine embryo vastness at a gulp. 

But Fate thy growth decreed ; autumnal rains 
Beneath thy parent tree mellow’d the soil, 
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Design’d thy cradle ; and a skipping deer, 
With pointed hoof dibbling the glebe, prepared 
The soft receptacle, in which, secure, 

Thy rudiments should sleep the winter through. 


Possibly a little reflection would show that in this perspicacity of 
treatment there is nothing strange. Certainly, it is a generally 
admitted fact that an almost ultra-sanity is often characteristic of 
the work done in their lucid intervals by those who have inter- 
mittently suffered from mental aberration. In Cowper’s case this 
seems to have been exemplified in an extraordinary degree. When 
the terrible clouds of darkness and despair had cleared away, the 
ordered purpose, the wide comprehension, and the logical alertness 
inherent in his mentality held full sway. He reveals himself to us 
as the lovable and tender-hearted, if somewhat serious, poet in his 
study, and he spares us, for the most part, the outpourings of the 
sick-man’s chamber. 

Cowper is pre-eminently the writer for a weary man. To be 
weary is generally to be captious. To the man engaged in com- 
merce or affairs, ruffled and exhausted by the efforts of the day, and 
seeking relief in poetry, Keats may be too languorous, Wordsworth 
too solemnly aloof, Byron too aggressive, and Browning—but Brown- 
ing is never the tired man’s poet. Let him, therefore, turn to 
Cowper. He will be singularly unfortunate if he cannot find some- 
thing which shall interest, without too greatly stimulating, a jaded 
brain. Necessarily differing as tastes do in such circumstances, it 
is yet hardly conceivable that such lines as the following, with the 
humorously pathetic sketch of Cowper’s plight when engaged with 
a wrangler, can fail to please : 


Ye powers who rule the tongue, if such there are, 
And make colloquial happiness your care, 
Preserve me from the thing I dread and hate, — 
A duel in the form of a debate. 

The clash of arguments and jar of words, 
Worse than the mortal brunt of rival swords, 
Decide no question with their tedious length, 
For opposition gives opinion strength, 

Divert the champions, prodigal of breath, 

And put the peaceably disposed to death. 

Oh, thwart me not, Sir Soph, at every turn, 
Nor carp at every flaw you may discern ; 
Though syllogisms hang not on my tongue, 

I am not surely always in the wrong ; 

’ Tis hard if all is false that I advance, 

A fool must now and then be right by chance. 
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Not that all freedom of dissent I blame ; 
No—there I grant the privilege I claim. .... 
The mark at which my juster aim I take 

Is contradiction for its own dear sake ; 

Set your opinion at whatever pitch, 

Knots and impediments make something hitch ; 
Adopt his own, ’tis equally in vain, 

Your thread of argument is snapped again ; 
The wrangler, rather than accord with you, 
Will judge himself deceived — and prove it too. 
Vociferated logic kills me quite, — 

A noisy man is always in the right ; 

I twirl my thumbs, fall back into my chair, 

Fix on the wainscot a distressful stare, 

And when I hope his blunders are all out, 
Reply discreetly, ‘‘ To be sure, no doubt !” 


The power to soothe which, somehow, lurks in the unforced roll 
of this and similar passages will quickly make itself apparent. 
Lacking the extreme polish of Pope, but exhibiting an almost equal 
grace and flow, he charms the reader without dazzling him. And in 
the palpable sincerity of all his more ambitious pieces Cowper easily 
transcends all other eighteenth-century poets. This of itself is no 
small gain to those seeking reposeful reading. It may not always 
be easy to agree with him, but the absolute, almost childlike, single- 
ness of mind with which the poet wrote goes far to disarm the hos- 
tility which a variance of opinion between author and reader is apt 
to arouse. A still greater gain lies in the unvarying completeness 
of his work. Whatever subject he treats or whatever simile he 
employs is carried out naturally and harmoniously to its end. His 
verse may, indeed, be likened, not unjustly, to his own slow, winding 
Ouse. Every page bears the impress of mature thought and leisurely 
writing, with the inevitable result that he never asks the reader to 
collaborate with him. The feeling that one’s author is grappling 
with a subject difficult of precise rendering, coupled with the fear 
that after all one may miss his point, is undoubtedly one of the 
reasons that deter an age which demands all manner of short cuts, 
with leaded headlines by way of finger-posts in its literary journeyings, 
from reading any poetry at all. But Cowper never appears to be 
grappling with anything. Indeed, if it were not for his admission 
that he had experienced “ poetic pains,” it would be easy to imagine 
that the felicitous expression of his thoughts was altogether effortless. 
Naturally such a very plain black-and-white method has the defects 
of its qualities. The delicate shading, the lofty imagery, the subtle 
suggestion which we look for in the higher walks of poesy, are almost 
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entirely absent. But it is exactly this limitation of his genius that so 
eminently marks him out as the author for the man who wishes to 
read good verse and who is not overmuch in love with the poetical. 
When such a one has been wrestling, perhaps, with the somewhat 
tangled glories of ‘“ Sordello,” and has come to regard all poets as 
incomprehensible creatures, he may take up the essay on “ Retire- 
ment” and feel that at last he has cornered a poet whom it needs 
no mental gymnastics to understand. And if on first skimming the 
pages he chances on such a neat description of a citizen’s idea of 
rusticity in King George’s days as : 

Suburban villas, highway side retreats, 

That dread the encroachment of our growing streets, 

Tight boxes neatly sashed, and in a blaze 

With all a July sun’s collected rays, 


Delight the citizen, who, gasping there, 
Breathes clouds of dust, and calls it country air. 


There prisoned in a parlour snug and small, 
Like bottled wasps upon a southern wall, 

The man of business and his friends compressed, 
Forget their labours, and yet find no rest ; 

But still ’tis rural—trees are to be seen 

From every window, and the fields are green ; 
Ducks paddle in the pond before the door, 

And what could a remoter scene show more? 


he will probably decide to turn back to the first page and read the 
poem through. Still burdened, it may be, with the idea that 
Cowper always wrote ponderously, he will come upon the terse dig 
at the etymologists which tells 
. of learned philologists who chase 
A panting syllable through time and space, 


Start it at home, and hunt it in the dark, 
To Gaul, to Greece, and into Noah’s Ark, 


and he will allow that if the bulk of the essay is serious, it is at least 
enlivened by some remarkably happy side-thrusts. 

It is a point worthy of more than passing notice that although 
the greater part of Cowper’s life was passed amid rural scenes, he is, 
perhaps, the most strikingly convincing when he is delineating, and of 
course castigating, the peculiarities and foibles of the fashionables and 
the “ cits.” of the period. This seeming superiority in his treatment of 
the artificial products of the town over that of his own beloved country 
is, no doubt, partly due to the fact that while other and later bards have 
charmed us with a more subtle and spiritual interpretation of Nature, 
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it was not possible, in the very nature of the case, that any succeeding 
artist should challenge him in the setting forth of those ephemeral 
types which have long since become but a matter of social history. 
Let us contrast two passages. Here is his description of a sancti- 
monious female of his time : 


Yon ancient prude, whose wither’d features show 
She might be young, some forty years ago, 
Her elbows pinioned close upon her hips, 

Her head erect, her fan upon her lips, 

Her eyebrows arched, her eyes both gone astray 
To watch yon amorous couple in their play, 
With bony and unkerchief'd neck defies 

The rude inclemency of wintry skies, 

And sails with lappet head and mincing airs 
Duly at clink of bell to morning prayers. 

To thrift and parsimony much inclined, 

She yet allows herself that boy behind ; 

The shivering urchin, bending as he goes, 
With slipshod heels and dewdrop at his nose, 
His predecessor’s coat advanced to wear, 
Which future pages are yet doom’d to share, 
Carries her Bible tuck’d beneath his arm, 

Aud hides his hands to keep his fingers warm. 
She, half an angel in her own account, 

Doubts not hereafter with the saints to mount, 
Though not a grace appears on strictest search, 
But that she fasts, and, ¢/c, goes to church. 


And now to take one of the numerous scenic pictures from “ The 


Task”: 


Thence with what pleasure have we just discern’d 
The distant plough, slow moving, and beside 

His labouring team, that swerved not from the track, 
The sturdy swain diminished to a boy. 

Here Ouse, slow winding through a level plain 
Of spacious meads with cattle sprinkled o’er, 
Conducts the eye along his sinuous course, 
Delighted. There, fast rooted in their bank, 
Stand, never overlooked, our favourite elms, 
That screen the herdsman’s solitary hut ; 

While far beyond, and overthwart the stream, 
That, as with molten glass, inlays the vale, 

The sloping land recedes into the clouds, 
Displaying on its varied side the grace 

Of hedgerow beauties numberless, square tower, 
Tall spire, from which the sound of cheerful bells 
Just undulates upon the listening ear ; 

Groves, heaths, and smoking villages remote. 
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This is the accuracy of the careful observer rather than the in- 
tuition of the poet. We might, indeed, expect very much the same 
thing, given a facility of rhythmic expression, from a gifted reporter. 
But this is almost universally the spirit in which Cowper approached 
the objects of nature, and therefore, acceptable enough although the 
pictures be, it is in vain that we look in them for those touches by 
means of which his immediate and greater successor made us feel, 
in the words of Matthew Arnold: 


The freshness of the early world. 


It must be confessed that Cowper was a terrible preacher. At 
times it seems as though nothing would stop him. A change of topic 
but suggests a change of text. Possibly, as compared with our own 
day, the reading public of his was more generous in its estimation 
of the proper length of a sermon, and more tolerant of sombre 
theological views expressed in metre. Be this as it may, there is at 
least an easy escape. For the poet always contrives to give fair 
warning. With the mind’s eye the reader may see him donning the 
surplice, and mounting, with heavy tread, the pulpit steps ; when 
the text is given out he will, perhaps, consider it is time to turn the 
page. There is, of course, the danger that something of interest 
may be missed. The second book of “The Task,” for example, 
notwithstanding its finely expressed exordium, is almost entirely 
given over to jeremiads directed against the artificiality and corruption 
of the clergy of the time, and makes lugubrious reading enough. 
Yet to pass it over entirely would be to miss the caustic portrait of 
the foppish parson—a description which well exemplifies that under- 
lying strain of humour in the poet which even seriousness of purpose 
and gravity of subject could not wholly smother. 

Sometimes, however, the humour of the situation is of the un- 
conscious order, and lies rather with the reader. An instance occurs 
in the peroration to “The Progress of Error.” With a literary 
obtuseness surely seldom equalled, the poet declares, ‘I am no 
preacher,” after a didactic effort of length and insistence sufficient to 
supply the pith of half a dozen sermons ! 

It has been laid to Cowper’s charge that much of the best that 
he wrote had himself for the subject. Taken in its generally 
accepted sense, this is hardly accurate. That all of his most sym- 
pathetic, as well as much of his most powerful, work was suggested 
by personal experiences is clear. But this is scarcely the same 
thing as taking himself for his subject. And in the use that he 
makes of such experiences he seems to remove himself far from the 
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category of those poets who have written much from the egotistical 
standpoint. There is no doubt, for instance, that his own dreadful 
affliction was the foundation of the exquisitely sympathetic descrip- 
tion of Melancholy beginning 


Lips busy, and eyes fixed, foot falling slow ; 


and yet it contains no line from which one might gather that the 
author was revealing his own woes to the world; unless, indeed, the 
accurate delineation and the intense feeling displayed might give the 
clue. When, however, he does write from a frankly autobiographical 
standpoint, how entirely he can captivate the sympathetic attention 
of his audience, readers of the familiar lines “On Receipt of my 
Mother’s Picture” (with its wonderful anticipation of the Words- 
worthian method of treating commonplace objects) well know. To 
admit that one has stood, in imagination, beside the bereaved little 
poet at that nursery window, and watched with him the slowly dis- 
appearing cortége, is not to lay one’s self open to the charge of 
sentimentalism. The lines are so human, the grief is so real, and 
the pathos so simple, that we are rather inclined to marvel, until we 
remember the delicate sensibilities by which Cowper was alternately 
distressed and inspired, that so artificial an age should have produced 
them. 

Cowper hated affectation at a time when it was almost a fashion- 
able disease ; and indifferentism was nearly as abhorrent to him. 
This is another recommendation to a weary-minded reader, who is 
naturally in a state of war against all conceits ; and it also proves a 
source of indirect interest as one’s acquaintance with his author 
increases. Because the inevitable disadvantage of an uncom- 
promising style is that it leaves its adopter no facile means of retreat 
when his opinions undergo a change. This is amusingly shown in 
Cowper’s attitude towards tobacco. Inthe poem on “Conversation,” 
an essay that makes remarkably good after-dinner reading, he tilts, 
in his usual emphatic manner, at the use of the pipe, with its 
“solemn interposing puff.” He proves to his own satisfaction that 
it is a pernicious practice. He leaves himself no loophole for a 
quibbling retreat. But when the passage of years had brought a 
more philosophic mind, and the poet himself had become a smoker, 
remorse touched him. He must make the amende honorable. So, 
some ten years later, in a very pleasant rhyming letter to the Rev. 
William Bull, we find him apostrophising the virtues of the “ Nymph 
of transatlantic fame,” and imploring her forgiveness of his former 
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“satiric wipe.” As the practice appears to have had beneficent 
results in his case, we must conclude that the poet got full absolu- 
tion. 

There is one section of the public with whom it would seem that 
Cowper should be exceptionally popular. It is another proof, if it 
were needed, of the oblivion into which he has fallen that the large 
and increasing body of people with whom kindness to animals is 
something more than a mere pious expression should not have dis- 
covered him. They hunt for apt quotations with which to decorate 
their humane literature, and for clinching rhymes with which to 
arrest the indifferent eye, but they generally seem to stop at Cole- 
ridge. The gentle humanitarian of Olney is overlooked. And yet 
it is difficult to call to mind any poet of standing who can compare 
with him as a champion of the rights of animals. He is very much 
in earnest, even for a man who is never anything else. He intro- 
duces the subject in detail into his longest and greatest work, he 
argues the question, he weighs the pros and cons, and he concludes 
with the most passionate and emphatic appeal for justice and mercy 
for the inferior creation to be found in English verse. Surely, if the 
brute creation could be suddenly endowed with the capacity for 
understanding the zeal with which he pleaded their cause, they at 
least, whatever modern readers might do, would clamour for a 
revival of interest in his works, and would spare no effort to keep 
his memory green. 

But, however laudable the principles of a poet may be, it is not 
for these alone, or even chiefly, that he will obtain a hearing. Mr. 
Augustine Birrell has somewhere hinted that the man who would 
read poetry for its ethical and theological teachings may “go hang” ; 
and probably he has the majority with him. Their numbers need 
not be diminished for Cowper. When all that can be considered as 
aggressively didactical in him has been eliminated, there still remains 
a well-assorted mass of pleasant reading. When the most ardent 
advocate of the school that insists on regarding true poetry as a 
vehicle of pleasure rather than of instruction has deleted every 
line that offends its canons, we still have those humorous sallies, 
those precise and affectionate observations of Nature, and those in- 
timate protrayals of domestic life, for which even a realistic generation 
will hardly deny a supreme place. And there still remain, perhaps 
more certainly capable of repaying attentive perusal than aught else 
that Cowper wrote, those inimitable delineations of contemporary 
types, so truly Hogarthian in their pungency, which stand out 
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boldly from their trim verbal setting, little intimate pictures on the 
mind’s placid retina, touched by the mellow twilight of receding 
time. 

Even the most conscientious follower of Mr. Birrell’s dictum 
will hardly consign the reader who revels in such passages as these 
to metaphorical hanging. 

T. E. CAVIT. 
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COUNT FERNAN'S LOVE SONG. 


VOL, CCXCVI. 


WAY ! away ! the dawn is gray ; 
For love and life we ride— 
Don Garcia’s keep is far away— 
My Sancha by my side. 
They wove a web of force and guile, 
They threw me in their dungeon vile : 
But fair Ladye 
She set me free, 
And I have won my bride. 


Aha ! the false Priest wound his horn ; 
My own brave troop replied : 
Now southward in the golden morn 
To fair Castile we ride. 
My Ladye Love I with me bring, 
And be he Count, or be he King, 
Sure never knight, 
For his delight, 
Had e’er so brave a bride. 


Now, sweet Infanta, lift thine head, 
Nor cast a look behind ; 
Castile’s proud pennon o’er thy head 
Is waving in the wind, 
And not a knight that follows me 
But he would gladly die for thee. 
Soon through Castile 
The bells shall peal, 
And wedding wreaths be twined. 


ISA J. POSTGATE. 


NO. 2082. UU 
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TABLE TALK. 


New Books anp OLD. 


O more than one different thinker has been assigned an utter- 
ance to the effect that when all the world is occupied 
concerning a new book he (the thinker in question) reads an old one. 
Such a proceeding commends itself to minds that are meditative 
rather than active, and holds out consequently some attractions to 
myself. To the general public the new most directly appeals, and 
with such “a live dog is better than a dead lion.” In almost all 
things this holds true. The great musicians of the palmiest days, 
Mozart and Beethoven, are neglected in favour of Strauss or, it may 
be, Sullivan. It is, perhaps necessarily, the few that worship at the 
shrines of Titian and Velasquez. Scott is neglected for Stevenson, 
and Milton and Keats for Rudyard Kipling. Only in the case of 
the very greatest is there any semblance of worship at altars the 
fires on which are all but extinct. Shakespeare still maintains a 
supremacy so great and so uncontested that detraction finds no 
means of disparagement other than that of assigning to his con- 
temporaries and inferiors work of which he alone is capable; societies 
for the cultivation of the Divine Comedy prevail wherever culture 
has spread, and a chill and inoperative recognition is accorded to 
the great masters of Greek drama and song. 


PROSE FICTION OF YESTERDAY. 


N the case of prose fiction Iam not quite sure how far the rule 

is wise of sacrificing the new to the old. In the periods of 
lethargy and depression that succeed recurrent attacks of influenza, 
I am in the habit of turning to works of fiction with which my 
own shelves are not superabundantly garnished. I have before 
commended to my readers a re-perusal of the spirited sea novels, full 
of breeze and sunshine, of Clark Russell, and the magnificent mixture 
of romance and realism of my former friend Charles Reade. Recently 
I went farther afield, and re-read three books which enjoyed in the 
earlier portion of the last century a high reputation. In no instance 
was the result wholly a success ; and in two, if not all three, cases 
failure seemed largely attributable to a persistent strain after clever- 
ness on the part of the author. Least entertaining of the three was 
My Cousin Nicholas by Barham. Some of the wit which made the 
Ingoldsby Legends of the same humorist immortal was not entirely 
wanting, but the perusal was in the main tedious and was ultimately 
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abandoned. Anastasius ; or, Memoirs of a Greek, by Thomas Hope, 
the famous collector of Deepdene, brought its author brilliant 
reputation. It is, indeed, a remarkable novel, almost belonging to 
the Picaresque school, and gives a surprisingly animated picture of 
life in Turkey, Egypt, and the East generally. It should, moreover, 
be studied with attention, significant aspects of Oriental existence 
being apt to pass unperceived by the casual reader. Long passages 
of reflection and comment prove tedious, the narration is incon- 
secutive, and we are throughout more impressed with the writer’s 
cleverness than with his merits as a story-teller. Last comes Zom 
Cringle’s Log, by Michael Scott, which first appeared in Blackwood. 
As a series of pictures of life and adventure in the West Indies this 
retains its claims on immortality ; as a novel it is of little account, 
and its love interest is absolutely 7, On the whole, then, the 
novelist of yesterday is inferior to his rival of to-day. 


ALLEGED Decay oF INTEREST IN POETRY. 


ONSTANT complaints are uttered by our modern poets or 
versifiers against the loss of all taste for the highest poetry. 

As a species of representative of Parnassus the Laureate first raised 
the voice of lamentation. Others have echoed the protest or the 
wail, the most considerable among them being Mr. John Davidson. 
I will concede that the highest poetry makes no appeal to the 
masses. It never has done so, and it never will. The poetical 
aspects of Shakespeare’s plays were unperceived by the majority of 
his contemporaries, and no line of adequate eulogy was awarded by 
those who were not generally sparing of recognition. Milton’s praise 
of Shakespeare, warm as in some respects it seems, is really unworthy ; 
while the estimate of Pepys may be taken to represent that of the 
average man of Milton’s generation. Pepys owns to having once 
thought somewhat of O¢hello; but adds that having read Zhe 
Adventures of Five Hours, an adaptation from Calderon by Sir 
Samuel Tuke, he finds O¢he//o “ seems but a mean thing.” Pepys sees 
little to admire in Shakespeare, and finds the presentation of Zwed/th 
Night, which he witnesses, a burden to him ; while Midsummer Night's 
Dream he pronounces the most insipid and ridiculous play he ever 
saw. Milton won the recognition of Wotton and Marvell, and in 
later days of Addison and Warton. Wordsworth and Coleridge 
were decried, Shelley was treated as personally infamous, Byron was 
hounded out of England, and Keats was the subject of attack by 
Scottish reviewers, of which it is hard to say whether the rancour 
or the imbecility was the more flagrant. Mr. Swinburne even had 
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a reception by which a man less conscious of his mission might well 
have been cowed. So far as regards the jeremiads of the Laureate 
and others who accept his views I can only say, before you complain 
that there is no public for the highest poetry, try it with some. It 
is not the decay of poetic taste over which I lament, but that of 
poetry.. For first-class work we have to turn to Mr. Swinburne, 
who is now the only great poet in any country. Quite recently 
a Dictionary of Contemporary Quotations‘ (English) has been com- 
piled by a lady. Fine passages are given from such recognised 
poets as Tennyson, Swinburne, Rossetti, William Morris, Mrs. 
Browning, Matthew Arnold, and others, including one or two more 
still living. The mass of contemporary verse maintains, however, 
one dead level of commonplace, and numerous extracts are supplied 
from men compared with whom Pye seems intelligent and Martin 
Farquhar Tupper inspired. A few producers of poetry linger among 
us, but they are mostly veterans. 


A MopeERN POET ON HIS PREDECESSORS. 


LONE among the bewailers of public indifference to poetry on 
whose lucubrations I have stumbled Mr. John Davidson has 
something worth hearing to say. Paradoxical as are his utterances, 
they repay attention. In a communication to the Academy and 
Literature he says of Tennyson, with some truth, that the popular 
appeal in his works was not poetical, but lay rather in “the good 
bourgeois morality of the May Queen, Locksley Hall, Enoch Arden, 
that came right home to the bosoms of the middle classes.” He 
might have included Jdyls of the King ; and though I should have 
rather regretted the utterance, I should neither have complained nor 
dissented. So far as the public is concerned, what is urged is true 
enough. But there is another Tennyson, as indisputable a poet as 
Virgil, Milton, Keats, Wordsworth, Swinburne, or Musset. It is, 
I think, altogether unjust and inaccurate to say that Robert Burns, 
whom Mr. Davidson calls “the great immoralist of Scotland,” “is 
worshipped only in public-houses and drinking clubs.” Burns’ lan- 
guage offers a sad obstacle to English readers, and the Anacreontic 
or Rabelaisian nature of much of his work shocks others beside 
Mrs. Grundy. His constant employment of diminutives does away 
with those difficulties of rime which act as a spur to the ingenious 
and the fervid; but Burns is unmistakably a poet, an almost un- 
equalled lyrist. SYLVANUS URBAN. 
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